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By George E. Roberts 
Vice-President National City Bank 
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George E. Roberts 


Meet Prosperity Hali-Way! 


WILL Rochester Plan” 
Solve UNEMPLOYMENT ? 


By Chapin Hoskins 


The Outlook for Stoeks 


By R. W. Schabacker 
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TRUCK VALUES 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


i REO 


By actual comparison the new SPEED 
WAGONS surpass all commercial vehicles 
in the lowest price 1'2-ton field! 


Equipped with heavy, powerful truck type 
4 or 6 cylinder engines!—each having more 
bearings ‘and Jarger bearings than any 
competitive engine! And Reo’s maximum 
piston displacements give abundant power! 


The REO cylinder blocks are cast of 
chrome nickel iron, actually 7 times lon- 
ger wearing than the usual grey iron! 
Pressure lubrication forces oil constantly 
to all vital engine parts, even to the piston 
pins! Frames in the new SPEED WAGONS 
are 7” deep! The brakes are hydraulic, 
fully enclosed, weatherproof, safe! 


Compare specifications with REO’S. Drive 
the new SPEED WAGONS. Load them 


Dual Wheel Equipment 
At Slight Extra Cost 


Heevy 7” channeled frame 


Heavy Full Floating 
Rear Axle designed for 
dvaling 


Big Truck Engines — 


4 or 6 cylinders Sf wearing 7 times longer 
4 than grey iren 
\ 





SPEED WAGON 





Four-Cylinder $625, Six-Cylinder $725 
Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, Michigan 
DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 


with your own loads—test them on your 
own particular haulage routes. Then you 
will realize that these remarkable new 
trucks truly uphold the finest of Reo 
traditions—quality throughout. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING - TORONTO 


Chrome Nickel Blocks — Maximum 
Pisten Displacements — 
205 inches in the 4-cyl. 


214.7 inches in the 6-cyl. 


4 


4-Speeds Forward 


Transmission 


5-Bearing Crankshoft 


In the 4-cy!l. 7-Beering 


More Loading Space on 
Frame Back of Cab 


Heavy Spokstee! Wheels 


Weatherproof Hydraulic 
S8rakes 


Crankshaft in the 6-cyl. 





/ 


Full Pressure Lubrication— 


even to the Piston Pins Heavy Steoring Spindies 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


fan 
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AN OAKLAND-PONTIAC FRANCHISE 
IS A PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


OAKLAND 8 


We are operating at Oakland-Pontiac on the 
principle that the only way to market our cars 
permanently is through a group of dealers 


making a substantial net profit. 


For our part in such a program—and it is a 
responsibility half ours and half the dealers'— 


we are going ahead in several definite ways. 


The first step of all is supplying our dealers with 
cars which are scoring a real success with the 
public. This we have been able to do, as regis- 
trations prove. Our dealers are in a strong 
position in the selling field—and each month 


cre stepping ahead a little further. 


Of equal importance to their success is our co- 
operation with our dealers in conserving their 


net profits. In reaching our sales totals, no car 


Bodies by 





has been shipped which the dealer did not 
order. The results of this may be seen not only 
in our dealers’ monthly profit statements, but in 


their remarkably sound used car stocks. 


Our dealers, moreover, receive our assistance in 
controlling their businesses in all departments. 
Through a uniform system of accounting, every 
activity is kept under close supervision. And our 
own men both at the factory and in the field are 
working directly with our dealers to see that 


action is taken in line with the facts disclosed. 


Since the first of the year, we have talked to 
thousands of men who have an interest in the 
retailing of cars. We have told them of this 


long-haul program. We invite an interest in what 


we are doing by all who seek to make motor 


car retailing a sound and profitable business. 


S 8. 4-4). a.% 


Fisher 


PONTIAC 6 


MO TOR S 
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Below is shown 1':-Ton Chassis complete with Panel Body on 131 wheelbase 


Smartly styled—to build your business, 
rToltlate| bvam LUI ime roMalel(oMelohwasMeaesj 6 


Smart, business-like ap- 
pearance — dependable 
six-cylinder performance 
—low list price and low 





mileage cost—these are four reasons 
why national fleet users are turning 
more and more to Chevrolet equipment. 


With fine-looking bodies and cabs, and 
sturdy, clean-cut chassis lines, Chevrolet 
Sixes create valuable publicity for the 
firms they represent. They look quality. 
They give the kind of advertising im- 
pression that owners want to register 
with the public. 


Fine quality also makes Chevrolet's cost- 
per-mile the very lowest of any car or truck on 
the market. The smoothness of Chevrolet’s 





50-horsepower six-cylinder engine 


not only saves the driver from fatigue, 
it saves every part of the car from strain and 


wear and decreases service expense. 
Chevrolet’s heavy frame, rugged axles 
and transmission, and—on the 1'2-ton 
trucks—dual wheels are all important 
factors of dependability and long life. 
And, as a final contribution to low mile- 
ege costs, Chevrolet dealers make no 
charge for the parts or the labor 
involved in any replacements made in 
eccordance with the Chevrolet Owner's 
Service Policy. 


it will pay you—in terms of money 
saved and profits made—to investigate 
what Chevrolet has to offer in the kind 
of transportation you need. 


Chevrolet truck chassis prices range from $355 to $590. Chevrolet passenger cars are priced 
from $475 to $650. All passenger car and truck chassis prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. All truck 
body prices f. o. b. Indianapolis, Indiana, Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices 
and easy terms. Product of General Motors. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET eviti:2 TRUCKS 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Summer dullness will not be as 
bad as some pessimists are predict- 


ing. 


JUNE 1, 


Stock prices are lowest since 1926, 
Lut business is lowest since 1921. 


ee 


European leaders are firing an- 
other verbal broadside at our high 
tariff wall. 


Bankers are skeptical of prospects 
of a definite “solution” of the silver 
problem. 


New York State savings deposits 
passed $5,000,000,000 for first time 
in April. (?) 


ee 


. 


“Wages (full time) in Some 
Massachusetts Mills Cut to $3 per 
Week.” Shocking! 


The trend toward co-operation in 
Europe is encouraging. 


Tip to Washington: Economies 
are O. K.—if they don’t affect em- 
ployment. 


+ 


Racketeers must be cleaned up be- 
fore they clean up business. 


Consumers’ inventories must soon 
be replenished. 


Uncle Sam to Europe: “Disarm- 
ament before debt cancellation.” 


Unemployed are asking: “Where 
is all this ‘cheap’ money?” 


Once the crisis is passed confidence 
will return. 


Take the DIE out of DE- 
PRESSION and—PRESS 
ON! 
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human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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forget business 
or a minute... 


AND THINK ABOUT THAT PLACE OF 
YOURS IN THE COUNTRY e 


To be specific—let’s think about the fuel 
you are using for cooking and for heat- 
ing water. 

The ideal fuel for these two vital 
necessities is Gas—city gas service, of 
course, if it is available—Delcogas if you 
live beyond the city mains. 

Consider these facts about this new gas 
system—Delcogas—the system which is 
being installed in hundreds of America’s 
finest and largest country homes because 
of its all around dependability—its auto- 
matic operation—because it is like hav- 
ing City gas without the meter. 

With Delcogas you can have depend- 
able low cost gas for kitchen, laundry 
and bathroom. Its installation cost is 
low. There is no unsightly machinery 
nor container outside your house. It is 
absolutely safe. And it provides an in- 
stant flame that is hotter, cleaner and 
more efficient. 

The installation includes a simple fuel 
tank that is underground outside the 


foundation walls of your house; a small 
automatic motor-driven compressor and 
the ordinary piping to range, hot water 
heater and radiant heaters. Your gas is 
made cheaply as you use it. 

Why not get all the facts about this 
dependable gas service which removes 
once and for all the last troublesome 
factor in connection with country living? 
Just drop a line to us or use the coupon 
below and without obligation, all the 
facts will be sent you. 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. L-21, Rochester, N. Y. 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. L-21, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, the 
facts about dependable Delcogas. 











DELCOGAS 


LOW COST GAS SERVICE 


BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


rn 

l HE stage is set for a 
fuel revolution and nothing less than 
a miracle can delay or prevent it. In 
the big coal-processing plants of a 
near to-morrow, no one can say at 
present what the by-products will 
be. Likely no coke at all will be 
produced. Doubtless in some places 
the coal will bé almost entirely lique- 
fied. Laboratory developments al- 
ready indicate the early use of 
methods that may produce untold hy- 
drocarbons and synthetic gasoline 
from ordinary water-gas. Other ac- 
complishments, equally radical, are 
sure to upset many current practices. 

It is also true that the magic of 
the much-discussed process of hydro- 
genation has not yet been realized. 
This process consists essentially in 
subjecting a suitable carbonaceous 
material to the action of hydrogen 
under pressure, at an elevated tem- 
perature and in the presence of a 
catalyst. But the use of hydrogena- 
tion on a large commercial scale in 
the United States will be delayed 
for some time by the present flood 
of oil and natural gas which has 
eliminated the immediate necessity 
for hurrying along plans to enlarge 
production or further reduce fuel 
prices. 

Oil and natural gas have the cen- 
ter of the stage and it is safe to say 
that the latter—natural gas—will 
soon occupy a dominating position 
over four-fifths of the country. The 
reasons for making this statement 
will be given by Floyd W. Parsons 
in an early issue. 


‘Tine June 15 issue, in 
addition to the regular features, will 
devote special attention to the pub- 
lic utility industry—its leaders, the 
outlook and the industry’s problems. 
There is to be a personality sketch 
of the man who is slated to become 


the new president of the National 
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More 


MERCHANTS 
choose Buicks than 
any other fine car’ g 


A busy afternoon draws toa close—a merchant execu- 
tive is preparing to leave for the day. Soon he will 
be gliding silently through traffic in a new Buick 
Eight, traveling so smoothly and steadily on the 
open stretches that he will scarcely be aware of his 
car's thrilling speed. 


More merchants—more executives of America’s 
great department stores—choose Buicks than any 
The reasons are obvious. These 
men know value—through long and close associa- 
tion with merchandise from all parts of the world. 
And in the light of their experience, they find 
Buick as fine, honest and fairly priced a product 
as it is possible to buy. 


other fine car. 


They enjoy deeply the advantages of Buick’s Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight Engine—silent-shift Syncro- 
Mesh Transmission—T orque Tube Drive—insulated 
Body by Fisher. They find Buick not only a luxuri- 
ous car and a brilliant performer, but a supremely 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 7 7 +» 


Men in every field agree: 
“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO OWN A BUICK” 


pee <a 






dependable servant as well, in any motoring situation. 


Thousands of merchants across the nation give 
whole-hearted preference to Buick. And a similar 
preference exists among other business and profes- 
sional groups. Men in every field agree: “It’s good 
business to own a Buick”—and are awarding the 
Eight as Buick Builds It more than three times as 
many sales as any other car in the Buick price range. 
*One quarter of all Buicks produced are sold to merchants—and Buick outsells 


any other car of its price or higher by more than three to one, according tv 
official figures by R. L. Polk & Co. 


THE EIGHT AS 


UICK 


BUILDS IT 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





So NECESSARY = = 
so often neglected 


the pause that refreshes 























An ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola is so handy, it fits into the 
busiest time of the busiest day. Of course we all welcome 
it—a drink a’tingle with delicious taste and a cool after- 
sense of refreshment. A pause for it breaks the strain. 
It’s a sort of silent partner chock full of good cheer for 
the work ahead. 


The Coca-Cola Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 


over Nine Million a pay—iT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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Electric Light Association—J. F. 
Owens, now a vice-president of the 
Association. The article will be es- 
pecially interesting in view of the 
fact that Mr. Owens has just been 
named president of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company. 


Our in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the Kellogg Company has 
been tackling the unemployment 
problem in its own novel manner. 
There has been considerable pub- 
licity about the company’s action in 
substituting the four shift, 24-hour 
day for the three shift day, thereby 
putting to work practically all the 
unemployed people in the city, but 
the real inside story has never been 
told. What is going on behind the 
scenes to make such a radical step 
possible? What has been the com- 
pany’s experience with the plan? 
What management details had to be 
worked out before it was possible 
to launch the plan? With these 
questions, and many others, in mind, 
Forses sent Chapin Hoskins to 
Battle Creek, to make a first-hand 
study of the Kellogg plan. The ar- 
ticle will appear in an early issue. 


Onxr of the primary 
causes of our present economic con- 
dition is over-expansion of plant 
facilities. The causes for over-ex- 
pansion may be defined as: 

1. The World War necessitated 


| a vast industrial building program, 


which left us with superfluous fac- 
tories, mills, warehouses, ships and 
all manifold facilities for wartime 
operation. In the deflation of 1921 
we rid ourselves of most of the 
manufactured goods, but the great 
top-heavy industrial plant remained 
with us. 

2. New machines and processes de- 
veloped since the war have vastly in- 


| creased productivity of plants. 


3. Abundance of credit and accu- 
mulation of surplus wealth have en- 
couraged bankers and enterpreneurs 
to finance new enterprises on a scale 
unknown in the history of man. 

4. The desire which grips Ameri- 
can business concerns to try to domi- 
nate the major portion of the po- 
tential market rather than strive for 
a reasonable share of existing mar- 
kets, is a part of the great American 
“success” philosophy which appar- 
ently has run amuck. 

What is the way out? 

Lawrence P. Morse, noted eco- 
nomic authority, will make some con- 
crete suggestions in an early issue of 
ForBEs. 
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A thought for men who want to be 
independent five years from today 


It’s pleasant to daydream about lucky breaks, 
playing golf with a plutocrat and riding 
to success on his favor. But the tough truth is 
that the top men in business know more than 
the routine men. You need knowledge—we of- 
fer it to you im a practical, highly concentrated 
form. A new Course, written from beginning to 
end by the business leaders of today, is ready 
for you. It is a Course for every man who 
wants to achieve independence in the next five 


years. Write for the booklet that tells about it. 











HE Alexander Hamilton Institute 
offers you a sound training in busi- 
ness. The new Course and Service cover 
the same type of subjects covered by 
University Schools of Business Admin- 
istration. The principal difference is that 
you do not have to leave your business 
to receive this kind of training. It comes 
to you in your leisure time, at home. 
Some of the men who helped prepare 
the Course are: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors Corp.; M. H. 
Aylesworth, President, National Broad - 


casting Company; Bruce Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Advertising 
Agents; David Sarnoff, President, Radio 
Corporation of America; Dr. Julius 
Klein, The Assistant Secretary, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce;and many others. 
The Institute gives you the methods of 
these men to take and use as your own. 

The facts are contained in a booklet 
entitled “What an Executive Should 
Know.” It is well worth an hour of your 
time. And it is free. Send for a copy. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 471 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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~~ The MASTER 


_, OF YOUR BUSINESS 


.— is one of the most important and expensive 
ingredients in every manufactured product. Its 
importance as such must be recognized. And the 
executive who measures minutes as carefully as mate- 
rials places his organization on a truly profitable basis. 
He is the master of his business. 

The International Supervised Electric Time System 
is an executive instrument whose function parallels 
and supplements that of the executive himself. By its 
uniform control of all International Time Indicating, 
Recording and Signaling devices, it establishes and 
maintains uniform performance of employees and 
departments. 

It eliminates inaccuracies and guess work in the 
compilation of labor costs and renders every minute 
of productive time strictly accountable. 

It is a convenient and reliable time scale with 
which the executive can measure and control his 
time inventory. 


There is an International Time Specialist in your 
vicinity who can assist you as the master of your 
business. Call on, write or phone him today. 


International 


Master Clock 


of 
~ 


@SCG5 


International International International International 
Secondary Clock Payroll Machine Electroprint Program Machine 


























> 
& 
INTER MAT SEDIAYS 


International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 





International Industrial Scales Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES ee CANADIAN DIVISION 


270 Broadway 300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto 
New York, N. Y. Ont., Canada 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


AGES must come down!” 
remain 


PERTINENT ‘6 
FACTS ON 

THE WAGE 
CONTROVERSY 


“Wage rates must 
high!” 

Readers may take their choice. 
Both statements are freely made to- 
day, backed by sincerity, plenty of argument, and more 
than enough emotionalism. Neither statement will appear 
wholly reasonable when we see it as history, a few years 
from now. 

The truth about wages, as pointed out in previous issues 
of Fact and Comment (See May 1, page 12; April 1, 
page 9), is not a matter of must, but of an economic 
adjustment actually taking place. 

The average American wage-earner now at work has 
had very nearly a 25 per cent. increase in his wages in 
the last twelve months. Thirty dollars in the May 15, 
1931, pay envelope can purchase everything that $30 
earned a year ago would buy at that time, and leave $5.75 
untouched. 

Needless to say, the corporation treasuries from which 
most wages are paid have had no such “raise.” If any 
great number of corporations can succeed in the laudable 
effort of keeping wages at their present dollar level, the 
laboring man will have won, overnight, through the world- 
wide decline in commodity prices, a greater advance in 
his fortunes than through years of costly battling. But 
the question of whether any specific employer maintains 
present dollar wages is in its finality not one of “will” 
or “shall,” of “ought to” or “must,” but of can or can’t. 
It is a question the answer to which will come in part 
irom workers themselves. 

The manufacturer in Illinois doesn’t pay an average 
wage of $1,500 a year while the Georgia manufacturer 
is paying out less than $700 because of any greater kind- 


ness of heart. The worker in Illinois, with the machines 


which back him, adds $4,100 a year to the value of the 
world’s goods; the Georgia worker and his machines, 
$1,800. Study the record of hundreds of American in- 
dustries, year after year; one fact will invariably be 
found. When production per man goes up, wages go 
up. When production does not, wages cannot. 

Here is the basic fact, then, of 1931. If the selling 
price of any manufacturer’s goods has dropped 25 per 
cent. (or 10 or 5) and his raw materials in proportion, 
dollar-output-per-man has also dropped—unless each 
workman's volume of production has increased. Some- 
where, somehow, each manufacturer whose goods have 
fallen in value must make corresponding gains in pur- 
chasing, waste elimination, or volume of production to 
hold up dollar-output-per-man, or he can maintain present 
wage scales only as a subsidy to labor. On a strictly 
business basis, in active competition with other businesses 
not similarly handicapped, he cannot do this long. 

That dollar wages will in the long run not only held 
their own (despite any present setback) but continue to 
mount, is clear from the record. Unless, that is to say, 
American manufacturing organizations have lost all in- 
tiative, enterprise, and inventiveness and the American 
workman has suddenly become unwilling to co-operate 
for his own benefit. 

In 1919, an average American output per man, in the 
manufacturing industries, was $2,756; wages, $1,162. 
In 1929, output was well above $3,000, wages were $1,306. 

Need more be said? 

The road leading to Success is full of “No Parking!” 
signs. 

If you don’t love your work you are likely to get the 
cold shoulder. 
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Meet Prosperity Half Way! 


NOTHER new era is dawning. Are you prepar- 

A ing yourself, your estate and your corporation for 

the coming period of renewed prosperity? Are 

you putting your house in shape to take advantage of an 
upward trend in business? 

Such thoughts as these are extreme and radical. They 
are perhaps not justified from a very safe and very con- 
servative standpoint, and yet a year or two from now 
they may prove to have been quite timely topics for 
thought. 

Editorially, in other forecast sections, ForBES MaGa- 
ZINE has taken the position for the last couple of months 
that business is very close to a bottom which may quite 
possibly turn out to have been the lowest point which our 
indexes of industrial output will reach for the 1930-31 
depression. 

In 1929, when business and stocks were booming, 
Forges took a conservative position of caution, calling 
attention to unfavorable fundamentals in business and to 
the long range probabilities that the course of unprece- 
dented business prosperity was near its end. That stand 
brought considerable criticism from believers in the “new 
era” theory, so popular at that time. With many surface 
observers, any statements advising caution or conservatism 
were felt to be out of place and destructive. 

ForsBEs MaGAZINE led the way in 1929 in warning 
against over-expansion in business and over-extension in 
the security markets. Advice was given that business 
seemed near its peak and that it was a time to liquidate 
high inventories, cut bank loans and reduce long-term 
security holdings. Despite temporary criticism and tem- 
porary continuation of the boom, Fores stuck to its 
fundamental analysis, and in the light of subsequent events 
the minor tones of criticism soon changed into a major 
chord of approbation and thanks from readers. 


OW it happens that the situations in business and the 

security markets are reversed from 1929. Instead 
of being prosperous, business is genuinely depressed. In- 
stead of going constantly higher, security markets appear 
on the surface to be going constantly lower. Instead of 
public confidence in the future, as was the unfortunate 
case in 1929, public confidence has now turned into hesi- 
tation, timidity and despair. 

Instead of the multitudes shouting in the streets, espe- 
cially in Wall Street, the cry of a “new era” of prosperity, 
we now hear their discouraged cries of a “new era” of 
depression. Instead of the misleading statements so cur- 
rent in 1929, that business and securities would continue 
indefinitely their onward and upward march, we now hear 
the equally misleading statements that business and securi- 
ties are still far from bottom and will continue on down 
for many more years. 

Such feelings of gloom and despair are justified neither 
from a fundamental nor a psychological standpoint. If 
past financial history means anything, if the business his- 
torian has any merit, if the theory of business cycles is to 


be trusted, if the fundamental laws of economics are con- 
tinuing to function now as they have for centuries past, 
then the probabilities are growing stronger every day for 
an early upturn in general business. 

From the psychological standpoint, also, there is much 
more basis for optimism than for pessimism at the present 
time. It is unfortunate but true that a major turn in the 
long-term courses of business and the security markets 
has very seldom come in past history until it was unex- 
pected by popular opinion. The trend has seldom been 
reversed until the public has become so accustomed to the 
long previous trend that it expects that previous trend to 
be continued on indefinitely into the future. 

By the beginning of 1929, for instance, the few remain- 
ing pessimists had been practically laughed out of court 
and were no longer believed. The downward turn in busi- 
ness and security markets came at just about the time 
when the entire nation was practically convinced that we 
were indeed in a new era of constantly rising prosperity. 
Throughout 1930 optimism continued, though at a de- 
clining pace. Now the optimists have been practically 
laughed out of court because each time they forecast an 
end of our long depression the indexes have dropped down 
into new low levels. 


OW the nation is practically convinced that there can 


be no early or permanent upturn in business, but 
that the long decline is going to continue indefinitely. Now 
the prophets who preach a new era of confusion, despair 
and constantly declining markets are getting their popular 
audience. Past business history, not only through past 
generations but through past centuries, has attested to 
the truth in business and popular psychology of that old 
adage that the night is darkest just before the dawn. 

At the present time we have a check between business 
fundamentals and business psychology. Business funda- 
mentals are favorable. Business psychology is pessimistic. 
The stage is set for the dawn of a new era of resurrected 
prosperity. 

Such observations must naturally emanate more from 
theory than from the practical side, yet sound theory has 
generally proved in the past the foundation for the most 
reliable trend of thought in true forecasting. It indicated 
the turn downward in 1929 when very little else did. It 
now indicates the turn upward when very little else does. 
And yet, from a more practical standpoint, the business 
indexes themselves have already formed a bottom in Janu- 
ary and February of 1931 and have started upward. 


HEN Forses preaches the gospel of optimism at 

this time it does so not with the feeling that we shall 

see any immediate or rapid recovery, but simply that the 

worst is passed and that recovery, while slow and often 
discouraging, is looming above the business horizon. 

It is quite certain that business will show further re- 

lapses during the coming Summer months. It is quite cer- 
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tain that there are still individual situations which will 
receive public recognition of a discouraging type. It is 
quite possible that even the business indexes may go 
slightly into new low ground during the Summer. 

But, so far as business, finance and the business of life 
are concerned, we seem so near the bottom as to justify 
these words of encouragement and a gospel of well- 
founded hope and faith. The individual who turns pessi- 
mistic now is likely to be just as wrong as he who turned 
optimistic in 1929. 

ForsEs deems it a precious duty to look into the future 
as well as the present and to interpret for its readers the 
probability of coming trends, and Forses calls the atten- 
tion of business men and investors to the basic indications 


that the dawn of a new era of prosperity is not far off. 

The new era of prosperity will not start to-morrow. 
It will not attain its full bloom this year. It will not 
be based on false hopes, on tips and rumors, on inflated 
values or on questionable prospects. It will not be an 
unreasoned or unreasonable new era, but it will be a 
period of prosperity none the less. 

It will come whether popular sentiment is expecting it 
or not, but it will lay its greatest treasures and its highest 
rewards in the hands of those who are now preparing for 
it and who go to meet it far down the road with courage, 
faith, resourcefulness and definite action. 


Unapplied knowledge is as money earning no interest. 
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ECENT reduction of bank rates 
in America and Great Britain 
has called attention once more to 
the world-wide ease of general 
credit. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York has reduced its rediscount rate from 2 to 
1% per cent., the lowest rate on record, while the Bank 
of England has cut its official rate from 3 to 2% per 
cent., the lowest witnessed in the country since 1909. 
In a way such reductions are likely to be misleading, 
for their effect is more psychological than actual. The 
complaint of the man in the street, the farmer or the 
small corporation official continues that he is constantly 
reading of the low prices for money, with call loan rates 
on the New York Stock Exchange as low as 1 per cent., 
yet when he goes to his own local banker for a loan he 
finds not merely that his banker will require at least 
6 per cent. but even that the banker 


INTEREST 
RATES 
LOWEST 
EVER 
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FORBES WANTS ITH this issue, ForBEs makes 
THE BEST an important announcement. 
EMPLOYEE Readers will find its details on 
PLAN pages 42 and 43. 

Never has the relation between 
employers and employees in American business been so 
vital a matter as at this present moment. 

A generation ago the average business man considered 
that what he paid, said and did to those who worked for 
him was his business and his business alone. In his 
treatment of employees, he tended to be either callous or 
paternalistic. 

To the business man of yesterday, there dawned a new 
light. Sometimes under the pressure of a growing labor 
consciousness, sometimes inspired by the leadership of 
other business men, sometimes reaching his conclusions 
through independent observation and thinking, yesterday's 

executive discovered that to be right 





does not appear particularly eager 
to make the loan at that seemingly In response 
high rate. 

The difference is almost entirely 
in the type of the loan. The ex- 
tremely low rates about which we 
hear so much are quoted on a form 
of lending where repayment of the 
principal can be depended upon 
without shadow of doubt and also 





quiries from readers, we are 
very happy to report that Mr. 
Forbes is making gratifying 
progress on the road to recovery 
from his recent illness. After 
a short rest ordered by his 
physician, Mr. Forbes will re- 
sume his activities. 


for an employer a relation must also 
to. many in- be right for the employee—that the 
, prosperous, stable, progressive busi- 
ness must have prosperous. fear- 
free, wide-awake men and women 
on its payrolls. 

Now comes to-day. With it a 
multitude of experience gained by 
employers who have pondered, ex- 
developed — fruitful— 





perimented, 





where payment can be called or the 

loan realized upon at short notice. 
type of loan which bankers really like at this time and the 
matter comes down once more to a question of confidence. 
Large and small banks throughout the entire nation are 
tied up with more or less frozen loans on commercial 
paper, on notes and on securities. They also have large 
paper losses on bonds and other instruments which they 
carry in their own portfolios. With public confidence 
at low ebb, they do not know what day a public run might 
start on their own bank and they are, therefore, trying 
to make their own position more liquid at this time rather 
than take on any further loans where there is any question 
about immediate payment on demand. 

From a more fundamental standpoint, however, low- 
ered interest rates are, of course, one of the prime requi- 
sites of any upward turn in business, and the general 
level of interest rates is most certainly declining in an 
encouraging way. Both time money and commercial 
paper have had their rates lowered once more, but perhaps 
the reductions in bankers’ bills and acceptance rates are 
even more significant. 

Though the man in the street may not feel the effects 
of low interest rates for some time to come, the funda- 
mental factors which extremely low credit starts in motion 
are now at work. Past economic history shows that such 
factors work gradually for an upturn in business and 
there is no reason to believe that they will fail as a funda- 
mental cure in the present depression. 


This is the only 


Count only on luck and you'll be counted out. 


or unfruitful— plans. Elaborate 
schemes for freeing the worker from poverty, ignorance, 
and fear. Simple schemes for developing singleness of 
purpose, loyalty, effectiveness in business orgartization. 
.\nd with them a deep realization of the fact that em- 
ployee relations concern not the employer alone; not 
even the employer and his employee alone; but the whoie 
wide world. 

Business depression has thrown the problem into relief. 
The fact that millions of workers, some of them his own, 
are jobless, has caused many an employer sleepless nights, 
troubled days. 

But the truly sound “Employee Plan” is not concerned 
with depression alone. 
well as to-day. It views the human relation in industry 
practically ; with sympathy, but without sentiment; fron: 


It is a matter for to-morrow as 


the standpoint both of the employee's personal needs and 
the company’s finances. It is positive as well as negative, 
constructive rather than palliative. And it is wholly 
sincere. 

Safety. Pensions. Stock ownership. Unemployment 
benefits. Education. Insurance. Thrift. Suggestion sys- 
tems. Representation. Arbitration. Loan funds. Recre- 
ation. Health and sanitation. Incentives. Vacations. Em- 
ployment guarantees. These are but the nameable de- 
tails, sometimes present, sometimes missing, of an em- 
ployee relations plan. ; 

What is the soundest employee plan in America to-day ? 
Forses wants to know. Forses will pay $2,500 to find 
out. Please turn to page 42. 


Cheerfulness is the oxygen of life. 
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Kodak Park plant 
of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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the “Rochester Plan” 
Solve Unemployment? 


“WY ONSIDER the case of Clar- 
C; ence Williams. 

The place: almost anywhere. 
The time: now, 1931. 

Yesterday Clarence had a good 
job. To-day he has none. He has 
been laid off till his employer’s busi- 
ness picks up—not because the em- 
ployer is hard-boiled and doesn’t 
care, but because drastic steps seem 
necessary for the preservation of the 
business. 

Anyway, Clarence has no job to- 
day. No income. No job in sight. 
No place to turn for one. Nothing 
to do but wait for better times; to 
tell his wife they’ve got to live on 
less money for a while; to stop 
spending, himself, if he can; perhaps, 
later, to get help from relatives or, 
if pride permits, from church, char- 
ity, or civic committee. 

The picture is familiar enough. It 
needs no amplification. 

3ut now let’s have a look at Clar- 
ence several years from now. 

The place: Rochester, New York. 
Any time after January 1, 1933. Say 
August, 1937, for example. 

Clarence works now for a Roches- 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ter company whose sales have shown 
a sudden drop. At closing time his 
foreman calls Clarence and the other 
men in the department together, tells 
them how business conditions are, 
explains that in order to keep every 
competent person on the payroll, the 
plant will operate 32 hours a week 
for a while, instead of 45. 

Clarence figures it out on the back 
of an envelope. For him it means 
$25 a week instead of $35. Consid- 
erably better than no job at all. 
Worth a sigh of relief when one 
thinks of 1931. And at least the 
wife can keep on buying food, and 
some clothes, for the family. No 
need to draw on savings, or worry 
about moving to mother-in-law’s. 

Another drop in business. Not 32 
hours but 24 next week, the fore- 
man says. 

This time Clarence does no figur- 
ing. He knows what will happen. 
When the week ends, his pay check 
includes two items: 


Unemployment allowance 


Total (60% of 
wages ) 


your normal 
$ 


And that, muses Clarence, is pre- 
cisely $21 better than nothing, in a 
time like this. And local merchants, 
thinking of many Clarences and their 
purchases, echo his feelings. 


UT when business hits the to- 

boggan and stays on it for a 
considerable period, a company can- 
not go on forever cutting hours of 
work, or rotating jobs. This is no 
prophecy of hard times in 1937; but 
suppose it does happen. 

One day Clarence gets a call from 
the superintendent. 

“Williams,” says the latter, “you 
know how business is. We've done 
the best we could to keep you on. 
But we have gone as far as we can. 
Next week we'll kave to lay you 
off. 

“You've been with us five years 
now. That means you would be en- 
titled to thirteen weeks pay at $21. 
You have already had three pay 
checks which drew on the fund to 
keep your earnings up to $21, so you 
still have ten weeks to look around 
for another job. 

“The first thing for you to do is 
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to go to the civic employment office, 
over in the Genesee Valley Trust 
Building, where they handle the 
skilled workers. They'll find a job 
for you if there’s one to be found, 
and I know you'll take it if it’s any- 
thing you can do. If you don’t, you 
will put yourself in a position where 
we can’t send 
you the $21, and 
no one but your- 
self will be to 
blame. 

“What chance 
do I think there 
is they will find 
work for you? 
Well you know, 
Williams, the 
city and county 


have been plan- 
ning for five or 
six years now 
to release a 
bunch of con- 


F. W. LOVEJOY 
Vice - President, 
Eastman Kodak 
Company and Vice- 
Chairman, Indus- 
trial Management 

Council 


struction jobs at 
this time. The chances are pretty 


back after times get better and see 
if we haven’t something here for you 
again... .” 

And that, from Clarence Williams’ 
standpoint, is the difference between 
1931 almost anywhere and 1937 in 
Rochester, New York. 

Utopia? No—good, hard business 
on the part of Rochester employers. 
Impossible to 

“Oke” in 
but not in 


A terrific expense ? 
the average company? 
some lines of business 
others ? 

Rochester doesn’t think so. 

As in every business problem of 


importance, sound results do not 
grow on trees. A lot of fundamental 
thinking and planning has been nec- 
essary. And perhaps Rochester, as 
will later appear, has particular ad- 
vantages in carrying out such a plan. 
But as planned, for Rochester in- 
dustries, by Rochester industrial 
leaders in co-operation with Roch- 
ester civic leaders, the scheme for 
saving Clarence Williams from the 
shocks of business depression and 
for keeping him a more or less nor- 
mal consumer of merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ goods is neither com- 
plicated, blindly idealistic, nor costly. 


HE Rochester Unemployment 

Benefit Plan was announced on 
February 18 of this year by fourteen 
manufacturing companies which em- 
ploy, together, one-third of all the 
industrial workers in this city of 
328,000 population. 

In 24 hours the number of unem- 
ployment plans set up by manufac- 
turers in the United States, for the 
benefit of their employees, had vir- 
tually doubled. Before Rochester's 
fourteen, only fifteen had _ been 


known throughout the country. 

But the significance of the Roch- 
ester plan is far greater than that 
which lies in this numerical compari- 
son. 
“Compulsory unemployment  in- 
surance.” Not an employer in the 
country likes the sound of these 
words. 

“Compulsory unemployment bene- 
fits” doesn’t sound much better, to 
most. 

And the little four-letter word 
“dole” is packed with dynamite. 

The unemployment of the last 
two years; its effect upon men and 
upon American family life; its ap- 

parent tendency 
to intensify un- 
favorable _ busi- 
ness conditions ; 
the opportunity 
it has presented 
to political lead- 
ers and political 


J. E. GLEASON 

President, Gleason 

Works and Chair- 

man, Industrial 

—————— Coun- 
ci 


talkers; its in- 
jection into 
presidential pol- 
itics; have made 
America uneni- 
ployment —con- 
scious as no na- 
tion except per- 
haps Britain has ever been before. 

The problem is apparent. Will the 
answer come through the construct- 
ive study, thinking, planning, and 
action of business? 

Or will it come through—or be 
attempted by—politics and_legisla- 
tion ¢ 


M. H. EISENHART 
Vice - President, 
Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, 
Vice-Chairman, In- 
dustrial Manage- 
ment Council 


rIYHE significance of the Rochester 

plan is that it is the most im- 
portant attempt yet devised and 
launched to solve this problem of 
business in businesslike fashion, on a 
business basis and by the action of 
business corporations. 

From a numerical standpoint the 
action of such individual companies 
as General Electric and Procter and 
Gamble is more significant. But the 
essence of the Rochester idea is that 
it involves the co-operation of all 
those elements whose co-operation 
might be essential to the success of 
employment _ stabilization—business, 
government, civic interests, social 
workers. It inclitides companies in 
a dozen varieties of industry and of 
every size, from one with 45 employ- 
ees to another which gives employ- 
ment to 13,000. It is equally suitable 
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to banking, retailing, other businesses, 
as to manufacturing. And though in 
its activities it goes farther than most 
legislation proposes to go, it leaves 
each individual corporation or em- 
ployer far freer in the administration 
of his business than would the sim- 
plest of legislative compulsions. 

Many other cities are interested 
in what Rochester is doing. There 
is a feeling that if many copy it, or 
develop their own constructive plans 
to meet the same ends, the threat 
of legislation may pass. Or at the 
least, a more wholesome tone may 
be injected into the legislative situa- 
tion. 

If not, many business men with 
whom I have talked believe we are 
in for a crop of doles, compulsory 
insurance, compulsory benefits, and 
who knows what experiments in gov- 
ernmental regulation of business. 

The Rochester plan is not perfect. 
It is not criticism-proof. But it is 
hopeful. And it is the most signifi- 
cant plan yet offered. 

On the fruits of its experience. 
more liberal or more inclusive plans 
may be developed elsewhere. Let’s 
look behind the scenes, to see how it 
was set up and how this unusual plan 
works. 

In Rochester, 
it is impossible to 
find out whose 
idea it was, who 
started it all. 
Every leader 
you talk to says 
“Don’t give me 
the credit! It 
was So-and-so 
and So-and-so 
and So-and-so.” 

And I suspect 
each is right. No 
one person start- 
ed the Roches- 
ter plan. It grew. 

But it grew 
out of business and social lead- 
ership exerted in a number of 
places by a number of forward look- 
ing Rochesterites. 

Let’s look at its three phases sep- 
arately. 


W. R. McCANNE 
President. Strom- 
berg Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., 
Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, In- 
dustrial Manage- 

ment Council 
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VEN in the prosperous times of 

1928, there was unemployment 
in Rochester (as elsewhere). In the 
midst of a peak of national wealth, 
social service workers found the 
need for relief work a challenge to 
their intelligence. 

In 1929, a group of Rochester’s 
community chest workers, industri- 
alists, religious leaders, social service 
folks met, exchanged information, 
formed a Civic Unemployment Com- 
mittee. Later they studied the civic 
plans of Cincinnati and Dayton, and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


66 HEN I was a youngster,” 
remarked Leonor Fresnel 
Loree, president and chairman of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
“T learned a fact 
that has been in- 
valuable ever since. 
A little practical 
psychology, you 
might call it. 
“There used to be 
two gangs of boys 
in our village, and 
they fought very 
often, as gangs of boys usually do. 

“Up to the time of which I am 
speaking, the other gang—the one I 
didn’t belong to—had usually got 
the better of these strenuous argu- 
ments. But one day when the snow 
was on the ground, that other crowd 
came along and began pelting us 
with snowballs. Our side, as always, 
started to run—that is, all of them 
except a couple of other boys and 
myself. We began firing back, all 
the while holding our ground. 

“Lo, and behold, after the attackers 
got a few good hard ones, they hesi- 
tated. Of course, we only pitched 
the more when we saw this, and 
the result was that we were the 
victors. 

“That was the lesson I learned 
which I never forgot. It doesn’t pay 
to run away. You have to stand 
your ground and fight for your 
rights.” 

3ut it isn’t to the past that Mr. 
Loree looks. 

“Any one,” said he, “who has 
seen this country grow as I have 
seen it, who has had a part in the 
development of our railway system, 
knows that nothing stands still very 
long and that it is the future that 
must be considered in our plans of 
to-day.” 


UZZLES puzzled Frank P. 
Cox, General Electric Company’s 
works manager at West Lynn, Mass- 
achusetts. Not how to do them, 
but why they interested, or failed 
to interest, different people. 
Human beings fascinate Cox, too. 
For years he collected puzzles as 
a hobby. Friends would ask to see 
the collection. Cox had them classi- 
fied into various types. When he 
put two or three of each type out on 
a table, he noticed that the average 
individual was attracted by one type 
of puzzles—and no other. The next 


man would pick a different type and 
stick to it. 

Cox reasoned that the type of puz- 
zle chosen must have something to 
do with a man’s natural interests and 
abilities. And now General Electric 
has spent thousands of dollars prov- 
ing it. Cox hired Johnson O’Con- 
nor, a former member of his engi- 
neering staff, to make the experiment. 
O’Connor has tested thousands of 
workers with “worksamples” that are 
in effect puzzles. He has also tested 
his tests—discarded more than 200 
as unsuccessful. 

It is less of a puzzle, now, for 
Cox’s assistants to place each worker 
in the job for which he is best fitted. 
Less of a puzzle for the worker to 
know his real aptitude. Placing men 
and women in jobs in which they can 
give maximum return to the com- 
pany has probably repaid General 
Electric several times over for the 
cost of the work—which Cox and 
Johnson still regard as experimental. 


E. SUNNY, a pioneer of the 

. electrical industry, and for a 
long time president, and later chair- 
man, of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, advises executives to pon- 
der Poor Richard’s remark, “The 
worst wheel of the cart makes the 
most noise.” He tells this story 
about Theodore N. Vail: 

“When Mr. Vail took charge of 
the Western Union it was a poor 
property, with dirty offices, mostly 
in basements, and poorly equipped 
throughout. No office looked like 
any other. Standardization was un- 
known. 

“Mr. Vail called together the 
necessary men, and said something 
like this: 

““T want you to form a committee 
and consider the best way to clean 


up these offices. Decide on standard- 
ized furniture and equipment. Make 
all the offices look alike. Get guod 
furniture. Have a standard type of 
lettering on the windows. 

“*You say it will cost money? I 
know that. You go ahead and do 
it. I will get the money.’ 

“Mr. Vail’s idea, stated about as 
simply as that, was responsible for 
the thorough rejuvenation of the 
property. The conference probably 
lasted no more than ten minutes. It 
might have spoiled everything if he 
had said much more, for the big idea 
might have been lost in details. 

“That is the special danger of 
overtalkativeness.” 


EORGE W. PELTIER. a na- 
tive Californian of French 
descent, is the executive head of the 
Sacramento Valley group of the 
Bank of Italy, 
which is often re- 
ferred to as Cali- 
fornia’s “billion 
dollar bank.” He 
has two fads—per- 
haps three: The 
first is an ever- 
ready and common 
(not condescend- 
ing) garden variety of courtesy to 
everyone, great or small; the second 
is the theater—he built and owns the 
fine Alhambra theater in Sacramento ; 
the third is his work as a director in 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 
How to contact the public is under- 
stood by him and by everyone in the 
banks over which he has general 
direction. 

He was asked “What is Califor- 
nia’s present outstanding need as you 
see it?” and he replied: “A market 
where we can sell our surplus prod- 
ucts of the soil at prices that will be 
fairly profitable to the producers.” 
He referred mainly to fruits, and 
there are also nuts, grain and cotton. 
He said California is the second 
largest State in union, fifth in wealth 
and seventh in population. 

Peltier, now an active, alert, gray- 
haired man of about 50, began as a 
youngster in the California National 
Bank when its resources were a mil- 
lion (now forty millions) and for 
twenty-five years he had a share in 
its growth. Then he bought the 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, built it 
into a stronger institution, and a few 
years ago joined forces with the 
Bank of Italy. 
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What is the truth about 
silver? 


Why is silver a topic of inter- 
national discussion? 


Did silver cause the present 
depression? 


Why aren’t American silver 
dollars cheaper now? 


Why silver will be continued 
in use as currency 


The silver lining of the silver 
situation 


T so happened that the break of 
silver prices came almost simul- 
taneously with the arrival of the 

present depression, and this led to 
all kinds of deductions and implica- 
tions. Some of the comment has 
attempted to hold the fall in silver 
prices as chiefly responsible for the 
prevailing world depression, through 
“curtailing the purchasing power of 
half the world’s population” and 
“placing an increasing burden on 
gold”—thereby causing lower com- 
modity prices. 

By the same process of deduction 
it has been asserted that the recov- 
ery or stabilization of silver prices 
would restore world trade and pros- 
perity. 

Such proposals are quite similar 
to the silver agitation that occurred 
in the 1890s, when a cure-all for the 
general economic distress and partic- 
ularly the low price of wheat and 
the desperate condition of debtor 
farmers, was sought in the free coin- 
age of silver by the Treasury at a 
fixed parity with gold, which was 
expected to raise both the price of 
silver and the price of agricultural 
products. 


Shanghai. 
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Ewing Galloway 


The present downward movement 
in the price of silver began three 
years ago and has proceeded, with 
only occasional and temporary inter- 
ruptions, to carry the quotation from 
60 cents per ounce, New York, in 
May, 1928, to 28 cents at this writ- 
ing, a decline of 53 per cent. In 
1919-20 the price rose to above $1.00 
per ounce, while the average pre-war 
price in the years 1900-14 was ap- 
proximately 58 cents. 

A price decline of this magnitude 
has necessarily caused a serious dis- 
turbance to the silver trade of the 
world. Producers of the metal have 
had their incomes cut by more than 
half during the past three years, 
forcing numerous silver mines in this 
country and elsewhere to operate at 
a loss or close down entirely. In 
countries such as Mexico, where sil- 
ver is one of the major products, the 


EORGE E. ROBERTS is a 

vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York and rep- 
resents the United States on the 
gold delegation of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. He is one of 
the most noted authorities on 
world economics and on currency 


The article which he 
wrote for Forses on gold was re- 


standards. 


ceived with much praise from all 
sections of business and finance. 
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The waterfront, 

China 

is one of the coun- 

tries most affect- 

ed by the heavy 

slump in the price 
of silver 


| The 

| Excitement 
About 
SILVER 


uy By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


depression in the silver mining indus- 
try has resulted in a material falling 
off in government revenues and has 
aggravated the problem of paying 
interest on external debts. There has, 
of course, been some benefit to the 
consumers of silver, such as the 
manufacturers of tableware, photo- 
graphic materials, drug preparations 
and the like, although the possible 
gain from lower prices for material 
has been offset by loss on deprecia- 
tion of inventories. 


HE importance with which the 

silver situation is regarded to- 
day, however, does not arise primarily 
from the conditions in the producing 
and consuming industries that have 
been brought about by the low price. 
These conditions are common to com- 
modities such as wheat, cotton, rub- 
ber, coffee, sugar, copper and a long 
list of other raw products. It is the 
monetary use of silver and the fact 
that it is accumulated as a store of 
wealth by the vast populations of 
India and China, that have prompted 
the present widespread inquiry and 
discussion of the subject. 

Most people now recognize that 
the depression ‘has been caused by 
no single factor but by many, and 
that readjustment of any one situation 
cannot be expected to restore a bal- 
ance throughout all our complex 
economic relationships. Too many 
troubles have been blamed on silver. 
and it is likely, moreover, that there 
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PRODUCTION, MILLIONS OF FINE 


The above chart shows the course of silver prices, indicated 
by the heavy black line, compared with total world production, 
represented by the light vertical bars. It indicates that output 
has increased fairly steadily in spite of the long decline in 
price of the metal and suggests, according to Mr. Roberts, 
that there is no direct relationship between the two factors 


has been a good deal of confusion 
between cause and effect. In other 
words, the slump in world trade, 
prices and currency demand may have 
been the cause of the fall in silver 
prices, rather than the effect. 


LTHOUGH it is only during 

the past three years that the 
decline in silver prices has attracted 
widespread attention, there has been 
a downward tendency in the price 
of silver relative to the general com- 
modity price level going on for a 
generation or more. 

One reason for this decline is that 
in the early days of silver mining, 
the production came principally from 
ores that were treated primarily for 
their silver content. Other ores, espe- 
cially copper, lead, zinc, tin, and gold, 
also contained some silver, ranging 
from a mere trace up to a very sub- 
stantial amount, but it was only 
through the perfection of smelting 
and refining processes during the 
last thirty or forty years that 
recovery of the silver from such ores 
has been economically practicable. 
To-day more than half of 
the new silver comes from 
ores in which other metals 
provide the major portion 
of revenue and silver is 
only a by-product. Ac- 
cordingly, the operation of 
such mines is dependent 
upon the activity in the 
building, automobile, elec- 
trical, machinery and other 
industries, all of which 
have been expanding rap- 
idly during recent years. 
in contrast to the demand 
for silver. 


Although India was placed 
on a gold standard in 1927, 
stocks of silver there are 
actually reported to have 
increased 


This does not mean, however, that 
the mining of high silver content ores 
has diminished. Output from Mex- 
ico, which has been the leading pro- 
ducer for many years, has practically 
doubled since 1900 and now accounts 
for about 40 per cent. of the total 
world output. In that country over 
60 per cent. of the production comes 
from “straight silver ores” (i.e., ores 
from which silver contributes 70 per 
cent. or more of the total revenue), 
while in the United States, second 
largest producer, only 12 per cent. 
comes from such ores, the remainder 
being a by-product from the mining 
of other metals. 


N the last ten years, a number of 

other developments have disturbed 
the normal conditions in the silver 
market, of which three are of para- 
mount importance. 

India is one of the largest con- 
sumers of silver, the metal being 
accumulated by its vast population 
for ornaments and as a store of 
wealth. Although the currency is on 


a gold basis, the principal circulating 
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medium is the silver rupee, worth 
about 36 cents. During and shortly 
after the war there was a great ex- 
pansion of Indian trade and an infla- 
tion in prices, such as occurred the 
world over. This created a largely 
increased demand for silver coinage, 
which was met by the purchase of 
bullion and coin in foreign markets, 
including 210,000,000 ounces from 
United States silver dollars melted 
up and sold under the Pittman Act. 

When prices declined and the 
world depression set in, there was 
a natural contraction in the demand 
for rupees, similar to the recent con- 
traction in demand for paper money, 
coin and bank credit in this country. 
The redundant silver coin was re- 
turned to the Indian Treasury, where 
it piled up in unprecedented and 
burdensome volume. It is estimated 
that the Indian Government disposed 
of approximately 96,000,000 ounces 
of silver during the years 1927-30, 
notwithstanding which the Treasury’s 
silver reserve, which stood at 361,- 
000,000 ounces at the end of 1926. 
had increased to 419,000,000 ounces 
at the end of 1930. It should be 
clearly understood that the sales of 
silver by the Indian Government do 
not constitute an arbitrary withdrawal 
of the metal from circulation, but 
represent only the disposal of part 
of the coin released by the lower 
volume of trade and level of prices. 

A second abnormal factor in the 
silver situation has been the civil 
war and banditry that has raged in 
China for the last ten years and 
caused an accumulation of stocks in 
Shanghai, where they had been sent 
to the banks for safekeeping. Between 
December 31, 1927, and January 3, 
1931, such stocks increased from 
107,900,000 ounces to 215,014,000 
ounces. With the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the restoration of more 
stable business conditions, this silver 
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will be drawn back into the interior. 
In the meantime, however, it has been 
a burden to the Shanghai banks and 
has stood as visible evidence that 
the silver imports by China were 
not being absorbed, thereby exerting 
a bearish influence on world prices 
of the metal. 

A third factor has been the debase- 
ment and demonetization of silver 
coinage by a number of important 
countries in connection with the sta- 
bilization of their curfencies after 
the war. In some countries, where 
silver was driven out of circulation 
by the depreciation of paper cur- 
rencies, it has been replaced by coins 
of lesser weight and/or fineness, or 
in some instances by coins of copper, 
nickel or other base metals. 

Turning to silver as a medium of 
exchange, the question as to what 
extent the low price of the metal 
has curtailed purchasing power is 
not so serious as generally believed. 
In the countries using the gold stand- 
ard, it has of course had practically 
no effect. Our American silver dol- 
lars continue to be worth $1.00 in 
gold, not because of the value of the 
silver they contain, but because they 
are acceptable as currency. The 
same condition holds in other gold 
standard countries, which now include 
every large country, with the excep- 
tion of China. 


India, the decline in silver has 
not caused any decline in the value 
of the silver rupee, for the exchange 
value of the rupee is determined by 
its relation to gold, which is fixed, 
and not by the fluctuating value of 
its silver content. . Value of merchan- 
dise imports into India for the first 
eleven months of the 1930-31 fiscal 
year was 31 per cent. below that of 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, which is no greater than 
the decline in the trade of most other 
countries. Total imports into the 
United States during 1930 were 30.6 
per cent. lower than in 1929. The 
relatively satisfactory showing of 
Indian trade is the more surprising 
because of the boycott against foreign 
goods that was carried on during 
a large part of the year. 

As for stocks of silver that have 
been hoarded by the population of 
India, there has of course been a 
serious depreciation, but this does 
not directly affect the purchasing 
power of the Indian people in their 
dealings with other countries, for the 
reason that these stocks are not used 
for purchasing but are in the form 
of bars, jewelry and other ornaments 
and are handed down as treasure 
from one generation to another. As 
a matter of fact, a low price of 
silver has the effect of stimulating 


the purchase by India for private 
holdings. 

China is the one important country 
having silver as its monetary standard 
(although gold is now used for the 
collection of customs duties at the 
ports) and having a currency whose 
value fluctuates with the price of the 
metal. This causes unstable foreign 
exchange rates between China and the 
rest of the world and consequently 
acts as a deterrent to the free flow 
of international trade. 


It is true that the portion of the 
population of China which has fixed 
incomes in silver currency, as in the 
case of wage-earners, finds foreign 
goods purchased from gold standard 
countries commanding higher prices, 
and the effect is to curtail such pur- 
chases and stimulate the production 
of such goods in China. 


HAT, then, is the outlook for 

silver in the future? If China 
actually has come to the end of civil 
war and the Nanking government is 
able to exercise effective authority 
throughout the country, balance its 
budget and establish its credit, a 
period of reconstruction will begin. 
Even during the wartime, the con- 
struction of a great many motor 
roads and other public works was 
carried on, and these may be expected 
to go forward with greater speed. 
Most of the damage was confined to 
the interior districts where the bat- 
tles were fought, while the important 
treaty ports were free from the dis- 
aster and were carrying on business 
as usual. A return of more stable 
conditions and an expansion in peace- 
time activities will make the move- 
ment of currency from the ports 
back to the interior both safe and nec- 
essary. 

Outside of China, any improvement 
in the demand fot silver would ap- 
pear to be dependent upon recovery 
in general business. When that time 
comes, the consumption of silver in 
the arts and industries may be ex- 
pected to increase, and a greater cir- 
culation of money, including silver 
coin, will be required throughout 
practically every country in the 
world. 

Creation of new uses for silver 
in the future holds possibilities of 
broadening its market very mater- 
ially. Already the reduced prices 
on sterling tableware have stimulated 
its purchase by people who formerly 
would have used plated ware. Pos- 
sibly a field could be developed for 
other household articles, automobile 
accessories, electrical apparatus, etc. 

Experiments have been going on 
for many years in an effort to find 
a method of manufacture that would 
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permanently retain the lustre of silver 
and it is reported that a German 
metallurgist has just perfected an 
alloy that has these qualities. Re- 
search into new uses for silver should 
be carried forward aggressively. 


RANCIS H. BROWNELL, 

chairman of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, New 
York, has published a pamphlet which 
presents the facts of the silver situ- 
ation in an impressive manner. His 
statement seems to show that the dis- 
astrous break in silver prices has 
been due to sales of old silver by 
governments rather than to any fun- 
damental change affecting either mine 
production, the absorption of silver 
or consumption in the industries. He 
believes that, providing any further 
sales of melted coins are regulated to 
come on the market in an orderly 
manner, the total amount can be ab- 
sorbed at about the prices that pre- 
vailed two years ago, and he offers 
the following plan to reestablish the 
market on that basis: 

First, and most important—An_in- 
formal understanding between the 
United States, England, including India, 
France, including Indo-China, and as 
many other governments as_ possible, 
that no scale will be made, for a stated 
period, say three years, or until further 
notice, of any silver now or hereafter 
owned by each government, at less than 
some fixed price, say, for example, 50 
cents per ounce. 

Second—An understanding that those 
governments will purchase the amount 
of silver they are now authorized by 
law to purchase for subsidiary coinage, 
whenever the price of silver in the open 
market is below the figure to be agreed 
upon as above. 

Third—As compensation for agreeing 
as provided in “First”, and to prevent 
too rapid a rise—an understanding that 
the governments and particularly India, 
may sell government-owned silver when- 
ever the price is more than, say, 5 cents 
above the figure agreed upon as above. 


; oes proposed plan does not re- 

quire any legislation, as the 
policy would be within the discretion 
now exercised by government offi- 
cials. The price would be subject 
to agreement and at first might be 
fixed somewhere between the present 
market and the price of two years 
ago, with a view to advances as the 
results of the effort developed. It 
would involve no definite commit- 
ments, except on the part of coun- 
tries that may be contemplating a 
sale of silver coins. 

The chief of these is India, but Sir 
George Schuster, the Finance Min- 
ister of the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil, in his budget speech recently in- 
dicated that the present government 
of that country would not entertain 
the proposal. He said that notwith- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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~ THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


DO NOT believe in any quick or 

spectacular remedies for the 
ills from which the world is suffer- 
ing, nor do I share the belief that 
there is anything fundamentally 
wrong with the social system under 
which we have achieved in this and 
other industrialized countries a de- 
gree of economic well-being unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. 
Capitalism, or whatever other name 
may be applied to the system which 
has been evolved in adapting indi- 
vidual initiative to the machine age 
has defects, of course, and may be, 
as has been suggested, still in its 
infancy, but there is no disputing 
the fact that it has produced an 
abundance of food and clothing and 
all the necessities of life, so that 
our problem is not one involving 
basic inability to produce the goods 
needed to satisfy human wants.—- 
Andrew W. Mellon. 


There is nothing in the way of 
amelioration of the conditions of life, 
of politics, of social and ethical mat- 
ters, that may not be affected through 
the skilful application of those prin- 
ciples of advertising that, in business, 
have proved to be so wonderfully ef- 
fective—George French. 


FPXYHERE is no doubt that to-day 
industrial conditions favor the 
college man. But the college man 
who thinks that his greater learning 
gives him the privilege of working 
less hard than the man without such 
an education is going to end in dis- 
aster.—Charles M. Schwab. 


We should talk buymanship instead 
of salesmanship because people re- 
sent being sold; they all like to buy, 
and the poor prospect is hardly ever 
given a chance to buy. Mr. Prospect 
has a good bit of selling to do in his 
own mind before he gets to the point 
where he accepts your proposition. 
He must be allowed to justify his 
actions by selling himself and it is 
the salesman’s job to start him on the 
right track to this end—Ben J. 
Sweetland. 


Although not a religious man, I 
believe the world is better off with 
the present religious activity than it 
would be without religion. It at least 
seems to be true that nations without 
religion have not prospered as well 
as nations with it—Ed. Howe. 


It is the man who does not express 
an opinion whose opinion I want.—- 
Abraham Lincoln. 


A Text 


Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every 
man.—Colossians 4:6. 


Sent in by L. S. Rhoades, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book ts 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


I wish others to live their lives, 
too, up to their highest, fullest and 
best. To that end I pray that I may 
never meddle, interfere, dictate, give 
advice that is not wanted or assist 
when my services are not needed. If 
I can help people, I’ll do it by giving 
them a chance to help themselves ; 
and if I can uplift or inspire, let it 
be by example, inference and sugges- 
tion, rather than by injunction and 
dictation —Elbert Hubbard. 


Who hangs himself in the chimney 
should not complain of smoke.—Ger- 
man Saying. 


The question of human welfare 
is not an economic question. It is 
a moral question. Our civilization 
perishes unless the great powers it 
has developed are directed by a 
greater morel force——Calvin Cool- 
idge. 


T is true that money is often made 

by trickery and sharp practice, 
but successful business is not estab- 
lished on a foundation so shifting. 
Regretfully must we admit that in- 
stances are not lacking of corpora- 
tions and individuals who set them- 
selves up as superior to law, but 
when condemned, as they are sure 
to be, in the court of public opinion, 
even the most worldly minded is 
bound to ask himself, “Does it pay?” 
and to admit that no business can 
be permanently successful which is 
not law-abiding—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 


Things that I felt absolutely sure 
of but a few years ago, I do not 
believe now ; and this thought makes 
me see more clearly how foolish it 
would be to expect all men to agree 
with me.—F. D. Van Amburgh. 


Beware not to lose your enthu- 
siasm. Do not look backward. Pro- 
gress with your age. Be hospitable 
to new ideas. Look ahead as though 
your best work were yet to be at- 
tained.—Dr. Maurice H. Harris. 


Y OPPONENTS tell me that 

I am a dreamer. I am. No 
man has ever done anything without 
first of all dreaming about it. We 
dream of things and then if we are 
men of action we set about realizing 
our dreams in our waking moments. 
—Ramsay MacDonald. 


Health is the indispensable founda- 
tion for the satisfaction of life. 
Everything of domestic joy or oc- 
cupational success has to be built on 
Lodily wholesomeness and _ vitality. 
Health is essential to the enjoyment 
all through life of sports and active 
bodily exercise. It is also necessary 
to continuous capacity for hard work ; 
and it is only through active play 
and hard work that anybody can 
make sure of the durable satisfac- 
tions of life. To promote health in 
the individual, the family, and the 
community should be the aim of 
every good citizen in the American 
democracy.-—Charles W. Eliot. 
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The mooring 
mast of the 
Empire State 
Building. The 
ornamental 
wings are cast 
from alumi- 
num. The win- 
dow framing is 
also aluminum 


By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


. 


FEW years ago nobody 
built aluminum sky-scrapers, 


bridges, street cars or elec- 
trical transmission lines. The old 
materials were good enough. Why 
change? The commercial world was 
not only indifferent to the metal—it 
was downright antagonistic to it. 

Here was a metal the like of which 
was unknown. It was about one- 
third the weight of copper or steel. 
It was an unusually efficient con- 
ductor of electricity and heat. It 
was practically unaffected by atmos- 
pheric corrosion and resisted the cor- 
rosive effects of many chemicals. In 
pure form it was unusually soft, mal- 
leable and ductile, while, alloyed with 
other metals, it could be made as 
strong as steel. 

The world should, it seemed, have 
been waiting for such a material, 
ready to adopt it with a rush for 
many purposes—but the world 
wasn't. 

The most abundant metal in the 
earth’s crust, aluminum was unknown 
even as a scientific curiosity until a 
little more than a century agu. About 
45 years ago, as the result of labo- 
ratory research by a young American 
chemist, Charles Martin Hall, alumi- 
num could be produced from its ore 
electrolytically. Refinements, the re- 
sult of still further laboratory re- 









How the 


search, brought the cost down to a 
point where the process could be con- 
sidered commercially. 

It might have seemed, then, that 
further research could be abandoned 
and effort concentrated on producing 
the metal in quantities sufficient to 
fill the expected flood of orders. 

Instead of research being over 
when electrolytic production on a 
commercial scale was accomplished, 
it had barely started. 

An emperor had a helmet made of 
aluminum. Rich babies sucked rat- 
tles made of it. A few ounces capped 
the Washington Monument. and vis- 
itors to the World’s Fair in Chicago 
took away aluminum novelties such 
as penholders, collar buttons and sim- 
ilar jimeracks. 

But the big job still ahead for re- 
search was, first, to dig out uses for 
this intriguing new raw material and, 
second, to work out in the factory 
ways to make salable finished prod- 
ucts. 

From the start it was the desire of 
the Aluminum Company to confine 
its activities to producing pig alum- 
inum for others to fabricate. That is 
still the policy. 

But because then as now fabri- 
cators were often unwilling to ex- 
periment, the company was forced to 
do the pioneering. Even when the 
practicability of a new use is demon- 
strated and others take it up. the 
Aluminum Company usually finds 
that it has, willingly or not, to con- 
tinue in the new business. 

One of the first uses to suggest 
itself was in cooking utensils. 
Few metals transmit heat more effi- 
ciently and evenly than aluminum. It 


Aluminum 
America Solved Problems Which Now 
Confront Many Other Industries— 
Research by Men in Laboratory, Fac- 
tory and Field, Finds New Uses and 
New Markets for Company's Products 
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to SKYSCRAPER 
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does not corrode. It is easy to clean 
and it looks clean and attractive. 

But could the tinware manufac- 
turers see the new metal? They 
could not. 

So the Aluminum Company went 
into the pot-and-pan business. The 
stuff sold in spite of its comparatively 
high price. One by one the other 
cooking utensil people adopted the 
new metal. They were welcomed as 
potential consumers of the metal that 
the company made. They were shown 
how to fabricate the new metal. The 
results of thousands of dollars worth 
of laboratory, factory and commercial 
research were given to these pros- 
pective customers. 


HE Aluminum Company nursed 

the new industry along, hoping 
that in time it could withdraw from 
the utensil business and be happy 
turning out the raw material. 

But, as ever, there were a few 
shortsighted manufacturers who es- 
sayed to cut corners and skimp on 
thickness and quality. The tempta- 
tion was especially strong due to the 
comparatively high cost of the metal 
—it was then around 50 cents a 
pound. 

Poorly made kitchen-ware that 
would not stand up in service was 
finding its way to the housewives’ 
shelves and to their rubbish heaps. 
Aluminum was rapidly developing a 
fine, shiny black eye. 

So the Aluminum Company was 
forced to stay in the utensil business 
in order to maintain a standard of 
quality which would prove that the 
fault was not with the material of 
which the skillets. stew pans and ket- 
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by Research 


and Salesmanship 


tles were made, but with the way 
some of the manufacturers chose to 
make them. 

It has been almost as hard to get 
manufacturers started on practically 
all of the multitude of articles now 
made of aluminum. (uite recently, 
the company tried to get the makers 
of steel furniture to use aluminum. 
It was a wholly logical development, 
for most articles of furniture, chairs 
especially, have to be moved from 
place to place frequently. The light 
weight of aluminum was a definite 
factor in its favor. Its strength left 
nothing to be desired. 

The suggestion was broached to 
eight leading manufacturers of steel 
furniture. It was turned down. 

Why should they make chairs of 
aluminum? It just wasn’t done—at 
any rate it never had been. 

So the Aluminum Company hope- 
fully fitted up an experimental metal 
furniture factory, where research 
into methods and designs shortly de- 
veloped into commercia! production. 

As had been evident to the Alum- 
inum Company, aluminum chairs 
made a hit from the start because of 
their lightness and strength. Soon 
interest was aroused among the steel 
furniture makers. Would the Alumi- 
num Company show them how to 
make aluminum chairs—and sell them 
the raw materials? It would, gladly. 
So a new industry was born and the 
market for aluminum expanded. But, 
as before, the Aluminum Company 
reluctantly stays in the 
furniture business, not 
primarily for the earn- 
ings but to maintain a 
standard of quality by 
which other furniture 
made of the metal can be 
judged. The company 
still has a wholesome 
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A striking exhibit 
at a recent archi- 
show. 
Practically all the 
metal work is 
aluminum 


fear that someone's avariciousness or 
short-sightedness will give the white 
metal a black eye. 


S one ofhcer of the company 
A points out, it is not as difficult 
to manufacture a diversity of prod- 
ucts as to sell them. Salesmen have 
to know a good deal about their cus- 
tomer’s business. If the Aluminum 
Company were to go into production 
on a big scale of all the things that 
can be made of aluminum it would 


have to employ practically every 
known type of salesmen. It would 
have office supply men, electrical 


salesmen, truck and bus body sales- 
men, hardware salesmen, and what 
not, on its pay- 
rolls. 

It is to be noted 
that while at first 
there seemed to be 
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ion reagee the bank room 
no reason why a windows, grilles, 
furniture could wings, and light 
not well be made reflectors 












The new Genesee 
Trust 
Building. Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Alumi- 
num was used for 
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of aluminum, to-day its chief use in 
tne furniture industry is for chairs. 
Desks, tables, beds and so on are apt 


to stay pretty well put. Chairs are 
moved, in offices, homes, restaurants 
and dining cars. There is a big ad- 
vantage in having chairs light in 
weight, an advantage that more than 
offsets the greater cost of the ma- 
terial. Light weight is not so much 
a factor in the other articles. 

That is an example of the com- 
pany’s present approach to its mar- 
ket—an approach which has been 
carefully worked out over long years 
as a result both of painstaking re- 
search and painful experience. 

At first aluminum was considered 
by its sponsors as in competition 
with other materials—especially with 
other metals. To-day that is not the 
attitude. 

Says an officer of the company: 
“We are in competition with certain 
manifestations of nature—with the 
force of gravity, with the inertia of 
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By the use of aluminum in this 
heavy duty truck the pay load was 
increased 2,080 pounds 


moving bodies, with corrosion and 
with the resistance of materials to the 
passage of heat and electricity. Had 
we realized this in the early days, 
we would not have made some of 
the foolish mistakes that we did. We 
would not, for example, have tried 
to displace iron bits for horses with 
soft aluminum, nor would we have 
tried to make safety pins which liter- 
ally flopped because we did not know 
how to temper our alloys.” 


S new uses are worked out for 
the metal, efforts are made to 
get other manufacturers to take them 
up. Often the Aluminum Company 
has to show the way commercially, 
although nowadays occasionally it is 
able to induce a manufacturer who 
is already in the field to do the pio- 
neering. 

For instance: in line with the 
conviction that one of aluminum’s 
best fields is in competition with the 
force of gravity, the company hit 
upon the idea that section cars, either 
hand or motor driven, should be built 
out of the light metal. The ease and 
speed of propulsion is directly affect- 
ed by the weight, but equally impor- 
tant is the fact that cars have fre- 
quently to be lifted bodily off the 
track in order to let trains go by. 
With steel cars that is some job. 

At first the section car manufac- 
turers could not see the change. The 
basic idea was all right, yes. But 
consider how expensive the alumi- 
num car would be! But finally one 
manufacturer decided to make a trial 
car. It took with the railroads and is 
selling well in spite of its compara- 
tively high price. 

Nobody knows how many millions 
of horse power are wasted daily in 
overcoming the inertia of matter. It 
takes a lot more power to start a 
heavy automobile than a light one, 
and once it is started there is tremen- 





dous waste of energy as well as wear 
and tear in bringing the heavy car 
to a stop. The same is true, multi- 
plied a thousand fold, in starting and 
stopping railroad trains. Every mov- 
ing part in machinery of any sort 
that is heavier than it need be wastes 
power in the same way. 

Here is a field for aluminum! It 
was an apparent field in the early 
days of the automotive industry, and 
at one time the aluminum foundry 
business largely centered around the 
automobile. Not only that, the bodies 
of many cars were constructed of 
aluminum sheet. The Aluminum 
Company went so far as to build ex- 
perimental cars in which the alumi- 
num was used wherever the metal 
was an engineering possibility. 

But to-day, with price competition 
so keen in the pleasure car field, the 
production trend has been towards 
cast iron and steel except in the high- 
er price cars and for such vital parts 
of the power plant as the piston. (At 
the present time eight out of ten 
manufacturers of automobile engines 
use aluminum pistons.) But where 
the operator figures the cost of haul- 













An aluminum 
crank case casting 
for Diesel engine, 
showing gear cov- 
ers, brackets and 
housings in alum- 
inum alloy cast- 
ings 
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age in terms of ton miles, where op- 
erating costs are carefully maintained 
and watched, as in trucks and buses, 
aluminum has a definite opportunity 
to prove its economic worth. A pound 
of dead weight saved can be con- 
verted into a pound of pay load. 

The weight of trains is of vital im- 
portance to railroads. For one thing 
the rails are now carrying about all 
the weight they can stand up under. 
For another, it is economical to re- 
duce the dead weight of a train as 
much as possible and replace it with 
pay load. The savings in power and 
wear in starting and stopping are ob- 
vious. 

The trouble has been, until recent- 
ly, that it was not possible to roll 
structural shapes large enough to 
serve as the framework of railroad 
cars. There was, it appeared, a defi- 
nite limit to the size of ingot that 
could be cast of aluminum. 


HAT provided another problem 

for practical as well as laboratory 
research. It was solved, but when the 
method of casting was perfected, an- 
other research problem arose. While 
the exact dimensions and cross-sec- 
tion design of such structural shapes 
as angles, channels, I-beams, Z-bars 
and so on had been standardized for 
steel, there were no designs for simi- 
lar shapes made of aluminum alloys. 
The properties of the metal were 
such that cross-sections suited to steel 
were not suited to aluminum. Here 
was a job for engineers working in 
strength - of - materials laboratories. 
They did the job. Now there is a 


full fledged rolling mill all equipped 
to turn out rolled aluminum struc- 
tural shapes in commercial quanties. 
Perhaps one reason research is 
so much an integral part of prac- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Noteches 





Samuel Clay Williams 


AMUEL CLAY WILLIAMS, 
newly elected president of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, as- 
sumes control of his company’s af- 
fairs just at the moment when 
Camel Cigarettes, its chief product, 
is vividly in the public eye because 
of the striking success of its recent 
prize contest. 
The Reynolds company developed 
a new package for Camels. It 
wanted maximum “public accept- 
ance” of the innovation in minimum 
time. A prize essay contest was 
conceived, and widely advertised. 
$50,000 was offered; nearly a mil- 


lion people competed. (To be ex- 
act, 952,228). Many millions, it 
may be assumed, now know about 


the new Camel package. 

Mr. Williams is that business phe- 
nomenon less usual than in days gone 
by, the lawyer active in corporate 
management. He came to the Rey- 
nolds company in 1917 as assistant 
general counsel, became _ rapidly 
known for his alert legal mind, was 
made general counsel four years lat- 
er. But though legal matters have 
continued to have his first attention, 
the general counsel’s desk and chair 
have by no means marked the limit 
of his activities. Out in the plant 
they know his face and first name 
better than those of many other com- 
pany executives who have “come up 
through the manufacturing side.” 
No one in the plant, they say in 
Winston-Salem, is afraid to come 


to him with a problem. Old timers 
call him “Sam.” 

An inexhaustible supply of new 
ideas, sound business judgment and 
an inborn propensity for leadership 
are the characteristics that have 
marked the career of the new presi- 
dent. Born and educated in North 
Carolina, Mr. Williams literally has 
grown up with the tobacco industry. 
He first saw the light of day in 
Mooresville, Iredell County, in 1884. 
He attended the public schools and 
received his bachelor degree from 
Davidson College. After gradua- 
tion, he taught school for a year 
and then entered the University of 
Virginia Law School, where he re- 
ceived his LL.B degree in 1908. He 
gained admission to the North Caro- 
lina bar and began practising in 
Greensboro the same year. 

In 1925, Mr. Williams was made a 
vice-president and director of the 
company, but continued his activity 
as legal adviser and counsel. 


Grandson of Founder’ Elected 
President of David Lupton’s 
Sons Company 


AKING his place as chief ex- 
ecutive of the company which 

his grandfather founded sixty 
years ago, Edward L. Forstner, 
grandson of David Lupton, has just 
begun his duties as president of 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of steel 
window products, steel shelving and 
steel factory equipment. Mr. Forst- 
ner has been associated with the 
Lupton company since 1917, when 
he received permission to work with 
the organization without pay in 
order to learn the business. His rise 
with the company was rapid, and 
during the past fifteen years he has 
occupied the offices of assistant treas- 
urer, treasurer, and vice-president. 
Mr. Forstner is a staunch believ- 
er in diversification of production as 
a preventative of industrial depres- 
sion. He points to the company’s 
widely diversified lines as one of 
the contributing factors in seeing 
the organization safely through the 
recent crisis. “Firms that depend 





Edward L. Forstner 


on the marketing of one kind of 
article will rise or fall industrially 
with the volume of sales of that par- 
ticular product,” he said. “If a con- 
cern diversifies its output, it is un- 
likely that all lines will be equally 
affected, even in a serious depres- 
sion.” 

Co-operation between executives 
and employees is another firm doc- 
trine in Mr. Forstner’s business code. 
“A man must love his work, and 
then surround himself with the 
proper help,” he says. “I sit down. 
with my men, and we get together 
and decide what to do. The thing 
that puts a man out ahead in his 
industry is his ability to pick those 
who will support his policies. A 
man would be ruined if he did not 
have the right help in carrying out 
his plans.” 

Prior to his association with the 
Lupton firm, Mr. Forstner was a 
railroad man, serving at different 
times as timekeeper, paymaster, and 
accountant in connection with rail- 
road construction work through the 
Eastern part of the country. Like 
most former railroad men, he looks 
back rather wistfully upon this phase 
of his life. 

“While this is the most interest- 
ing business I have ever been in,” 
he says, “I think the best schooling 
anybody can get is railroad work. 
You meet difficulties, and there is no 
cut-and-dried method of solving 
them. Often there is not much time 
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to make up your mind. Besides, you 
travel all over the country, and this 
is a distinct advantage when you 
enter the manufacturing field.” 

In his leisure time Mr. Forstner 
goes fishing, usually off Cape May. 
He finds it difficult to forget busi- 
ness even during vacation, and con- 
tinually follows the latest develop- 
ments in architecture and building. 
He is proud of the fact that he is 
carrying on a family tradition in 
conducting the business of David 
Lupton’s Sons. 


Stettinius to Direct G. M. 
Personnel Work 


HE world has learned to expect 

of the General Motors Corpo- 

ration intelligent pioneering in 
the field of human relations. Group 
insurance, employee investments, 
educational work, housing—all of 
these and many other of the com- 
pany’s plans for employee better- 
ment have been worked out with 
great care as to details and funda- 


mental principles involved. In all 
this work Edward R. Stettinius has 
been active. Now he is to be a vice- 
president of the company. 

Mr. Stettinius, who is the son of 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, former 
Assistant Secretary of War and 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company, will long be remem- 
bered as the guiding spirit behind 
the recent G. M. employee relations 
program which included the largest 
group insurance policy in the history 
of the insurance business. He has 
succeeded in co-ordinating the per- 
sonnel policies of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries and placing the work 
under the direction of a single ex- 
ecutive. In his new capacity he will 
continue the co-ordination, directing 
the human relations work of the 
subsidiaries which in most matters 
act autonomously. 

Mr. Stettinius has been with the 
General Motors organization since 
1924, in charge of co-ordination of 
manufacturing plants. In 1926 he 
became assistant to John L. Pratt, 
vice-president and director of the 
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corporation, and in 1930 was ap- 
pointed assistant to Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president. In the course of his 
work with Mr. Sloan, Mr. Stettinius 
became particularly interested in the 
problems of employee relations, and 
was responsible for many of the em- 
ployee benefit policies adopted 
throughout the corporation and its 
subsidiaries. 

With the designation of Mr. Stet- 
tinius as vice-president in charge of 
the Public and Industrial Relations 
Staff, there is reason to expect an 
even fuller realization of General 
Motors Corporation’s enlightened in- 
terest in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities to its employees, to its stock- 
holders and to the public. 

The success of Mr. Stettinius with 
the General Motors organization re- 
calls the world-wide recognition of 
his distinguished father, of whom 
Viscount Northcliffe said, on the oc- 
casion of Mr. Stettinius’ appointment 
to balance and distribute the orders of 
all army departments, “He is easilv 
the ablest business organizer in the 
ranks of the Allies or the enemy.” 


The Excitement About Silver 


standing the sales of silver coin India 
remained one of the two largest con- 
sumers of silver, that the sales of 
surplus coin had been made with care 
to avoid disturbing the markets any 
more than necessary, and that the 
Government could not agree to re- 
frain from making such sales as 
seemed to be required in view of the 
situation of the Treasury. 

A duty of 4 annas (about 9 cents ) 
was placed on_ silver imports 
by the Indian Government, ef- 
fective March 1, 1930. In the eleven 
months since that time, silver imports 
have shown a slight increase over the 
preceding year in value, and a con- 
siderably larger increase in volume. 
The lower price has offset the duty 
and rendered the latter hardly no- 
ticeable to the consumer. Effective 
March 1, 1931, the duty was raised 
to 6 annas (about 13% cents). 

ISCUSSION of the silver issue 

was brought before the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in its 
meeting just held in Washington and 
a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that an international conference 
be called during the current year at 
which all interested parties may be 
heard, but here again the success of 
such a conference would turn almost 
wholly upon the attitude of India. 

Of course, there is no longer any 
hope for a restoration of bimetalism 
or the establishment of the silver 
price at a fixed ratio to that of gold. 


(Continued from page 18) 


but silver nevertheless has its place 
in the monetary world and a more 
stable relation between it and gold 
would be desirable. India and China 
are the great markets for silver, tak- 
ing in the years 1924-1929 not far 
from 200,000,000 ounces per year, or 
nearly four-fifths of the world’s pro- 
duction, and there is little reason for 
thinking that they will not continue 
to absorb it about as in the past. It 


An Old Struggle Going On 





Pulitzer prize-winning cartoon by Edmund 
Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


is particularly suited to serve them 
as money, because the great mass of 
retail transactions are too small for 
a gold currency. 

For precisely the same reason, sil- 
ver is not a convenient medium of 
financial settlements between the na- 
tions of the western world. At the 
present price of 28 cents an ounce. 
approximately 73 times the bulk and 
weight of metal would have to be 
handled and transported if interna- 
tional settlements were made in sil- 
ver instead of gold. Exchange trans- 
actions usually are handled on very 
small margins and the business world 
takes account of small economies. 
Therefore it is improbable that silver 
ever will be used again as the money 
of final settlements between the coun- 
tries leading in volume of financial 
transactions. 

What seems a logical possibility 
is that silver will take its place grad- 
ually as merely another commodity, 
rather than as a currency base, that 
it will be used not at any fixed price 
but presumably at a varying price. 
just as wheat, cotton, copper and 
other commodities figure in the inter- 
national settlements. 


very man must live with the man 
he makes of himself; and the better 
job he does in molding his character, 
the better company he will have.— 
Exchange. 
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READERS and PRESS 


Experiences of a Buyer 


ARRY W. BUNDY, chairman, 
Bundy Tubing Company, De- 
troit, in a letter to the Editor: 

“There is a condition existing 
to-day, particularly in the retail sales 
business, that I am at a loss to ac- 
count for. 

“Several weeks ago I stopped in at 
an automobile salesroom to look the 
cars over, and spent a full half-hour 
without a single salesman approach- 
ing me on that floor. I finally walked 
out, quite disgusted. A few days ago 
| went into a sporting goods store, 
prepared to buy a boat, engine, etc., 
for my Summer home, and after in- 
specting the boats on the floor for 
a matter of ten minutes, I finally had 
to walk over to an information desk, 
and ask if they had any one there 
who could sell goods. 

‘Last month my home was broken 
into and Mrs. Bundy s wearing ap- 
parel was stolen. She went into a 
very prominent store here, waited 
ten minutes, finally had to ask for a 
clerk, and, after getting the clerk and 
picking out one dress, was told that 
the alterations would take a _ full 
week. She bought only the one dress 
instead of five she had planned to 
buy, because of the extremely poor 
service. 

“My secretary, determined to buy 
two fairly expensive items, went into 
one of the largest department stores 
in Detroit, selected one of the items 
she wanted, without a clerk offering 
any service, stood there with the ar- 
ticle in one hand and the money in 
the other, finally asked a clerk if she 
would wait on her, and was told ‘no,’ 
she did not have time! My secretary 
returned the article to the counter 
and walked out without buying any- 
thing. 

“it looks to me as though these 
people are certainly helping create 
their own poor sales by an extremely 
shortsighted policy of insufficient or 
incompetent help.” 


Enough Price-Cutting 


E. DELISSER, president, De- 

- Lisser Motors, Inc., New 
York, writes to the Editor: 

“It is my belief that executives 

who continue to condone purchasing 

policies which make for lower and 


still lower prices on merchandise 
and services which are being offered 
to-day by weak-kneed business men 
without sufficient backbone to hold 
out for fair prices, are keeping busi- 
ness from their front door because 
they are sending their customers 
away at the back door—the purchas- 
ing door. 

“American business can no longer 
he further impeded in its return to 
normalcy by over-zealous purchasing 
agents. The time has come when 
broad-minded executives must, for 
their own good, take the whip of 
depression out of the hands of their 
advantage-taking purchasing agents. 
American industry and effort are no 
longer secure when concerns are not 
satisfied to purchase merchandise and 
service for far less than they did a 
vear ago because of the abundance of 
weak sisters, so-called business men, 
who are still content to sell at any 
price as long as they get the business. 

“The time has come when Ameri- 
can busimess men must protect their 
weak sisters from themselves, and I 
humbly predict that if concerns re- 
fuse to buy at any lower prices than 
prevailing commodity prices, the 
spread between cost of operation and 
income would again begin to increase, 
and it would not be very long before 
America would snap back into normal 
business conditions.” 


Responsibilities of Leaders 


EEKSKILL, New York, Daily 
Union, editorial : 

“B. C. Forbes, writer on business 
topics, recently declared that ‘indus- 
trialists must recognize that they have 
responsibilities beyond mere money- 
making, that on them more than on 
any other group devolves the respon- 
sibility of creating national prosper- 
ity, an employed population, a higher 
standard of living, a more generous 
measure of leisure, than could pos- 
sibly be attainable under a Stalin or 
a Mussolini or a Norman Thomas.’ 

“So far, correctly stated, but does 
anyone believe that these sentiments 
would gain much recognition among 
the industrialists if there was not the 
threat that comes from what the three 
names mentioned represent. In that 
far, at least, the men who boldly pro- 
claim the purpose of overthrowing 
capitalism are doing capitalism a 


favor when they force industrial lead- 
ers to recognize that man was not 
made for business, but that business 
was made to serve man. 

“The time will probably come in 
this country when an industrial lead- 
er will be ranked among the great ac- 
cording to the prosperity and happi- 
ness that come to those who work 
under his command, rather than by 
the size of fortune he builds for him- 
self, or the dividends that he pays to 
his stockholders. It will be a good 
day for the country, and cannot ar- 
rive too soon.” 


Authoritative 


HE Lansing, Mich., State Jour- 

nal prints the following intro- 
duction to an article reprinted from 
ForBES: 

“Fundamentals are improving but 
gains in business should not be too 
rapid, says Richard W. Schabacker, 
of Forses. Banking circles are 
familiar with the ability of Mr. 
Schabacker to lay his finger on the 
pulse of business and take its count.” 


Lessons in Business History 


O. SKEELS, president, The 
* Cuyahoga Falls Chamber of 
Commerce, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: 

“In all of our discussions of pres- 
ent-day business troubles, the one 
thought appearing in all such discus- 
sions is that working hours must 
somehow be shortened. Just how 
this can be done without disturbing 
the wage scale appears to be the 
puzzle. 

“If we go back over business his- 
tory, we find that most industries at 
one time were operating on a twelve- 
hour basis. That was shortened to 
ten hours and, later, to eight. During. 
this process, wages were increased 
and the daily rate was higher for the 
eight-hour day than it had been for 
the twelve-hour day. 

“It has occurred to us that men 
who held. executive positions during 
the time when the twelve-hour dav 
was common, are still available for 
counsel and that the change occur- 
ring in their particular industry, what 
they were and how they were han 
dled, are still fresh in their minds 
and could be applied to our present- 
day problems.” 
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Will the “Rochester Plan” Solve Unemployment? 


delegated Marion B. Folsom, East- 
man Kodak Company’s Assistant 
Treasurer, to suggest a plan for 
Rochester. 

Folsom, sent to Eastman Kodak 
Company not so many years ago by 
Harvard University’s now famous 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, had built up, for the com- 
pany, an outstanding statistical de- 
partment, and has been George East- 
man’s special assistant in promoting 
the idea of the 13-period calendar 
for business. Always, his aim for 
the company has been stabilization of 
finances, output, and employment, 
through fforeseeing the future, 
through planning, and timely action. 


OLSOM agreed to accept the 

committee’s assignment on one 
condition only. The civic plan must 
be a permanent one. 

When his plan was submitted, last 
year, to a meeting of nearly 50 of 
Rochester’s leading citizens, it was 
adopted unanimously and completely. 
Business leaders, bankers, politicians, 
the city manager and the mayor, min- 
isters, a cross-section of civic-minded 
people, agreed to get behind it, make 
it Rochester’s own. 

What did Folsom mean by a “per- 
manent” plan? Primarily one that 
should look far beyond the engross- 
ing problem of relieving to-day’s dis- 
tress, seeing the future as a time for 
remedies and preventive measures, 
the present as a time for sound plan- 
ning for that future. 

Could some unemployment be 
prevented by instructive planning on 
the part of individual employers? 
They should be encouraged to fore- 
stall seasonal and technological as 
well as_ cyclical unemployment— 
soften the results of Summer and 
Winter, of machine improvement, 
and of unfavorable business condi- 
tions. 

Are general conditions beyond the 
control of the individual employer? 
Every possible force should be 
brought into play for stimulating 
non-business employment at the very 
time when business employment is 
at its ebb. 

Specifically, what this means is 
that Rochester, city and county, will 
make a definite and carefully planned 
attempt to build up actual financial 
reserves for public construction to 
be used only in times of stress. 

Is a part of the joblessness which 
calls for charity-relief due to indi- 
vidual unfitness or incapacity for 
work? Is there danger that funds 
designed for relief will have the 
effect that is ascribed to doles, en- 


(Continued from page 14) 


couraging men to be idle? An em- 
ployment office of the most modern 
type should be established, to co- 
ordinate job-needs and man-needs 
permanently, to be an assistance 
rather than a plague to employers, 
and to develop permanent, scientific 
records that will enable intelligent 
study of that fringe of the popula- 
tion which seems to be always so 
precariously employed when not 
actually idle. With consideration, 
too, of the parts which education, 
vocational guidance, and health in- 
struction may play. 

Thus it was that Rochester, civicly, 
approached its problem on a basis of 
permanence, refusing to let the ever- 
pressing problem of help for to-day’s 
Clarence Williams prevent construct- 
ive planning and action on behalf of 
the Clarence Williams of tomorrow. 

No need to go into details here of 
the committees appointed, the studies 
made, the activities launched, the 
present effort to find jobs for the 
unemployed. The ideal is clear, the 
thoroughness of the fundamental 
plan evident. Looking ten years 
ahead is nothing in Rochester. 

Just one detail. Special effort was 
made to prevent overlapping of the 
civic plan with other constructive 
activities, particularly those of certain 
foresighted manufacturers who were 
working together through the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. 


II 
a business men of 


the city were busy thinking, | 


studying, planning, along the same 
lines. 

One step taken was to make a 
study of what Rochester employers 
already were doing to stabilize sales, 
production, and employment. 

For some years, business Roches- 
ter has worked together to an un- 
usual degree in the Industrial Coun- 
cil of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. Factory superintendents and 
other production executives, person- 
nel and employment managers, safe- 
ty men, company statisticians, even 
women office managers have been 
meeting together regularly, each 
group separately, to exchange infor- 
mation, work out mutual problems, 
co-operate. (Five years ago I was 
present at a production meeting in 
which one of the heads of a nation- 
ally known Rochester industry pre- 
sented a vital, revealing and highly 
valuable report on its own unfor- 
tunate experience with and _ subse- 
quent constructive study of a vital 
safety hazard. In any other city I 


know, this would have been kept a 


deep, dark, closely guarded secret. 
But not in Rochester.) 

Late in 1930, in a very natural 
hook-up, the statistical group of the 
council was given the support of the 
stabilization committee of the Civic 
Committee on Unemployment in the 
study of what Rochester employers 
already were doing. 

And this is what they found: that 
some 69 companies, employers of 
about half the city’s industrial work 
force, were already interested in the 
problem, and that about one-third of 
these companies had made reportable 
progress in stabilizing their own em- 
ployment. 

Eastman Kodak Company, for in- 
stance, Rochester’s largest industry, 
at whose Kodak Park Works the 
number of employees laid off on ac- 
count of lack of work averaged only 
2 per cent. per year from 1922 to 
1929 (in spite of sales fluctuations 
of 50 per cent. and more) and in 
1930 was only 2% per cent., as 
against 14 per cent. in 1921. 

Gleason Works, where it has been 
a policy to concentrate on design and 
development of new machine tools 
in off periods. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
where forecasting and scheduling of 
a variety of products is said to have 
made labor fluctuation in normal 
times almost a thing of the past. 

The committees made their joint 
report on November 6, last year, giv- 
ing in some detail what these 23 com- 
panies had done to stabilize. ‘The 
vital result of it, one executive told 
me, was that it effectively knocked 
on the head the “my-business-is- 
different” alibi. Every conceivable 
problem of style, season, customers’ 
vagaries, seems to have been met in 
some degree by at least one of these 
companies. 

If “impossible” may still in fair- 

hess be said for some of the other 
companies, “impossible” has been 
turned into “possible” by some of the 
23. 
And then, in February of this year, 
came the Rochester Unemployment 
Benefit Plan. What this will mean, 
after January 1, 1933, to the em- 
ployee, has already been described. 
The significant things from the busi- 
ness standpoint is that within a month 
from the time the plan was first 
broached privately among leading 
employers, 14 companies were ready 
to adopt it. 


HO started it? 
difficult to say. 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Eastman’s 
vice-president and general manager, 


Again, it is 
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“Jim” Gleason, head of the Gleason 
Works, machine tool makers, W. Roy 
McCanne, president of Stromberg 
Carlson, M. Herbert Eisenhart, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company. 
These were the moving spirits, one 
gathers. 

Taylor Instrument Company, Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Corporation, 
Todd Company, Pfaudler Company, 
Vogt Manufacturing Company, Yaw- 
man and Erbe, Sargent and Green- 
leaf, Davenport Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cochrane Bly Company, Roch- 
ester Telephone Company, were the 
other ten companies. 

Before agreeing to the plan, each 
company made a study of its pay- 
roll records in past years, to learn as 
precisely as possible what it would 
cost to carry out the terms of the 
plan, which I have roughly outlined 
in the story of an imaginary Clarence 
Williams. Eastman Kodak was able 
to study its own experience of pre- 
cisely 30 years. 

The results were surprising. In 
at least three companies it was found 
that to set aside considerably less 
than one per cent. of payroll five 
years in succession would create a 
permanent fund sufficient to pay fu- 
ture benefits to laid-off employees. 

In one company, the figure is so 
far below one per cent. that adher- 
ence to the plan becomes merely 
nominal. 

Figures such as these reflect, of 
course, efforts already made to stabi- 
lize labor forces. If a company has 
less favorable experience to show— 
if its payroll has bounced up and 
down with each bump in the busi- 
ness road—it will set aside two per 
cent. When the total of the fund 
equals five annual appropriations, it 
is believed that each company will 
be able to carry on permanently un- 
der the plan, making all agreed-upon 
benefit payments. 


O be eligible for benefit pay- 
ments, a worker must have been 
with the company at least one con- 
tinuous year, at earnings of less than 
$50 a week. If he should then be 
laid off for any reason except in- 
competence or a shutdown due to a 
strike, he will continue (after two 
weeks of idleness) to receive 60 per 
cent. of his normal earnings during 
a period of six weeks—unless, of 
course, he obtains a new job in the 
meantime. As the worker’s length 
of service with the company increas- 
es, so does the length of the period 
during which he would receive un- 
employment benefits. The maximum 
for the Clarence Williams who have 
been five years or more with the 
company is thirteen weeks. 
If the company rotates work to 


its employees, or operates part time 
in the endeavor to keep everyone em- 
ployed, benefits are paid only to men 
whose part time income falls below 
60 per cent. of normal full time in- 
come. And just enough is paid to 
bring the total up to 60 per cent. 

None of the companies obligates 
itself to payments after its fund has 
been exhausted—if that ever hap- 
pens. And any company may with- 
draw from the plan at any time. 
Each company chooses its own meth- 
od of handling the reserve funds. In 
some cases they are being put in 
trust; in others, they are merely set 
aside as balance sheet reserves; and 
in the one case already mentioned not 
even the latter step seems necessary, 
so great a degree of labor stabiliza- 
tion has already been attained by the 
company. 


If] 


NOTHER cornerstone in Roch- 

ester’s structure of employment 
stabilization. Another thread of in- 
dividual leadership coming into the 
fabric. Rochester’s new employment 
office. 

From the employer’s standpoint, it 
is important that when Clarence Wil- 
liams begins to draw upon the com- 
pany’s fund because of full time idle- 
ness, a job should be found for him 
as soon as possible. From the stand- 
point of the workers, there is the 
same necessity. A bankrupt fund 
helps no one. 

And always there is the thought 
that these unemployment benefits 
must not become incentives to idle- 
ness—must not be “doles” in fact or 
in effect. 

A central employment office, com- 
petently handled, fits in with the civic 
phase of Rochester’s scheme, too. For 
if the city and county are to stimu- 
late employment just when industrial 
employment falls off, it is important 
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that the right men be found for 
newly-created jobs. 

Just who, more than anyone else, 
is responsible for the establishment 
of the model employment office 
which within these last two weeks 
has moved into its new offices in 
Rochester, is another one of those 
mysteries. For once, government 
and business and what might loosely 
be called philanthropy, are working 
together in harmony, on a mutual 
problem. 

About two years ago, Miss Frances 
Perkins, New York State’s lively In- 
dustrial Commissioner, called to- 
gether a committee of business men, 
labor leaders, personnel experts and 
others constructively interested in the 
problems of unemployment. One 
recommendation of the committee 
was that somewhere in the state a 
model employment office should be 
set up, a demonstration unit which 
would test to the full the possibilities 
of a scientifically administered cen- 
tral employment exchange and at the 
same time point the way to the suc- 
cessful operation of further ex- 
changes. To make the experiment 
possible, Miss Perkins secured the 
passage of a law permitting the state 
to accept private funds for the con- 
duct of labor offices. 

It is not surprising that the demon- 
stration unit has been set up in Roch- 
ester. If ever such an experiment 
can succeed, it has its chance now. 
Ten per cent. of the budget of this 
central employment bureau is being 
borne by local employers. A part 
is from the usual state appropriation. 
The balance has been pledged by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Fund, and by Sam 
A. Lewisohn. And the pledge has 
also been made that this demonstra- 
tion of what a central employment 
office can do for the mutual benefit 
of employer and employee will be 
free from political, labor, or employ- 
er influence. 

The committee which in Roches- 
ter itself sponsors the central em- 
ployment office is made up of the 
employment managers of Rochester’s 
industries. By this, the necessary co- 
ordination between the work of the 
office and the success of the unem- 
ployment benefit plans of the indi- 
vidual companies seems, as far as 
such things are humanly possible, 
assured. 


UST how shall we appraise this 

entire Rochester plan for the 
prevention and relief of unemploy- 
ment? Is it really of considerable 
significance, or is it just another iso- 
lated attempt which may work well 
for Rochester but will have little re- 
sult outside of that progressive city? 
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To give a better basis for judg- 
ment, let us consider frankly, for a 
moment, some of the possible weak- 
nesses of the scheme. 

I have heard it said of the Roch- 
ester plan that the trouble with it 
is that it is only a drop in the bucket. 
Even if 14 cities followed in Roch- 
ester’s wake, only 14 times 14 em- 
ployers out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands in the United States would 
have swung into line. ~And what 
effect can these few have, in the face 
of political demands for universal 
compulsory action? 


FAIR question. To me it merely 

suggests that the need is all the 
greater for widespread knowledge 
and careful study of what Rochester 
is doing so that if it is sound the 
idea may spread the more rapidly. 

It may also be said that the Roch- 
ester plan is not liberal enough—that 
what it offers to Clarence Williams 
and tens of thousands like him is 
not sufficient for his needs at a time 
of industrial adjustment. 

To this, Rochester’s answer is that 
the publicly stated provisions of the 
plan are merely minimum provisions, 
reasonable provisions to which it is 
felt that any responsible employer 
may successfully adhere. The as- 
sertion is also made that the pro- 
visions of the plan are in fact more 
generous than any which have up to 
now been proposed legislatively. 

That the details of the plan are 
actually looked upon as minimum re- 
quirements, and in no sense as a lim- 
itation, is already evident in what is 
actually happening in Rochester. 

Roy McCanne, of Stromberg Carl- 
son Company, for instance, felt that 
the provision regarding a full year’s 
employment was too strict. Strom- 
berg Carlson employees, therefore, 
will be eligible for payments when 
they have been on the payroll six 
months. 

Another manufacturer said that 
the $22.50 which is set as the maxi- 
mum weekly payment to any worker 
was too low. For his employees, the 
maximum has been made $25. 

Still another insists that the period 
during which a man receives benefits 
should be longer than thirteen weeks. 

Again a criticism. The plan takes 
care only of permanent workers, 
and those of less than one year’s 
employment service are definitely ex- 
cluded. It has been pointed out that 
a very large part of the entire out- 
of-work problem of the nation con- 
cerns precisely these temporary, sur- 
plus, and sometimes floating workers. 
Are they still to remain a problem 
untouched ? 

One answer to this is found in the 
constructive accomplishment which 


Rochester expects of its new central 


employment office. Careful records 
will be compiled of the experience 
of every individual who applies for 
work, and the card records will be 
machine filed in such a way that an 
important fund of information for 
current and later analysis will be 
made available. Study of this ex- 
perience will, it is hoped, indicate in 
what degree employers are responsi- 
ble for the uncertainty of temporary 
jobs and to what extent there is 
something in the individuals them- 
selves which calls for education or 
adjustment. Until such information 
is available, it is felt, employers can- 
not fairly be asked to assume the 
burden of the relief of casual em- 
ployees. 

But how about the feeling that, 
after all, payments under the Roch- 
ester plan are a dole? 

The answer here is clear enough. 
The whole spirit of the Rochester 
plan runs in the opposite direction. 
In the first place, the financial set-up 
acts as a stimulus to employers to de- 
velop permanent plans for the stabi- 
lization of their businesses. Beyond 
this, there is the direct hint to each 
employer that when business is bad it 
will pay him to keep all.or most of 
his employees at work part time, 
rather than coldly lay off a portion 
of his labor force. And, third, there 
is the definite provision that a man 
must look for a job, must take a 
job if he finds one, and the further 
provision of every possible facility to 
help him in the discovery of his next 
job. 

There is another question. Busi- 
ness can go a long way in cutting 


What Do 
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down before its employees are earn- 
ing less than 60 per cent. of their 
normal income. Is. the unemploy- 
ment fund, therefore, of any value 
at all in the stemming of the tide of 
business depression? 

To this there seems to be no an- 
swer but opinion. Interestingly 
enough, however, they feel in Roch- 
ester that the Rochester plan has al- 
ready had its results. Even where 
funds are not yet in operation, the 
attention of employers has _ been 
forcibly directed to the method of 
rotating employment, and a number 
of workers who were previously laid 
off have now been put on part time 
work. At Gleason Works, for in- 
stance. In addition, some plants have 
put men to work on repairs and main- 
tenance. 

By itself, the Rochester plan will 
certainly not bring the industrial or 
social millennium. It is not that un- 
attainable goal, a panacea for the ills 
of unemployment. 

But the launching of the Unem- 
ployment Benefit Plan by 14 Roch- 
ester manufacturers is one of the 
landmarks of 1931. In these days 
of confusion and stress, it has the 
merit of being purposeful, well 
planned, well co-ordinated, and vol- 
untary. 

If it is to be hoped that employers 
in many other cities will follow 
Rochester’s lead, it is even more to 
be desired that in looking out for 
their Clarences Williams of the fu- 
ture, they will be as careful about 
the details, as foresighted in viewing 
all phases of the problem, as the 
employers of Rochester have been. 


You Know 


About Unemployment Reserves? 


ILl. American business be 

faced with hostile legislation 
of the dole variety, or will it work 
out its own problem? For Forses 
readers who wish to make a serious 
study of the points involved, the fol- 
lowing handy reading list has 
heen prepared by Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc. 

AnprEws, JoHN B. Unemploy- 
ment reserve funds, an American 
plan to stabilize jobs and purchasing 
power. New York. American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation, 1930, 9 p. 

Urges practical and __ scientific 
methods in the effort to make un- 
necessary an American dole system. 
Suggests that each employer be re- 
quired to pay fixed percentage of 
payroll into mutual unemployment 
reserve fund. 

Lincotn, Leroy A. Practicability 
of unemployment insurance. New 


York, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 1931. 16 p. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Company. Unemployment insurance. 
a summary of some existing govern- 
mental and private plans. New York. 
Jan., 1931. 24 p. 

Summarized provisions. scope. 
contributions, amount of benefits, 
conditions under which benefits are 
paid, administrative practices and 
financial status of a few voluntary 
plans in the United States and vari- 
ous governmental schemes in foreign 
countries. Chart gives essential fea- 
tures of unemployment insurance 
plans in 18 foreign countries. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—INDUs- 
TRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. Memo- 
randum: company plans for unem- 
ployment insurance. Princeton, N. J. 
Jan., 1931. 15 p., mimeographed. 
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Your telephone gets things done 


at low 
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Doing business by telephone saves 
time, money. Out-of-town calls are 
as definite and as satisfactory as 


across-the-desk conversations. 


THE TELEPHONE brings together men who have 
the authority to act. This is one reason a Long 
Distance call results so often in a completed 
transaction. In the space of minutes you can give 
or receive information . . . settle problems... 
conclude all arrangements. Whatever your ques- 
tion concerns—sales or purchasing, production, 
administration, credit, traffic—you get action. 

This is vital in meeting today’s keen 
competition. The telephone simplifies all 
merchandising operations. Attunes produc- 
tion to customers’ requirements. Speeds 
deliveries. Reduces expensive stock-on-hand. 


The sales manager of a large middle 
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Your Long Distance telephone cal! 

takes you ‘‘there and back’’ in min- 

utes. It is today’s economical way of 
transacting inter-city business. 


‘very cheap sales expense.’’ An official of a New 
England specialty corporation writes: ““Were it 
not for efficient telephone service, we would be 
more seriously handicapped than I would care 
to imagine.’’ A southern textile company: 
“Telephone service to other cities is one of our 
most useful tools.”’ 

The telephone eliminates the handicap of 
distance. It brings people “‘into your office’’ 
when you want them. 

Rates are very low. Typical day station-to- 
station charges: Atlanta to Jacksonville, $1.35. 
Denver to Pittsburgh, $4.75. Detroit to Cleve- 
land, 60 cents. A telephone call gets things 


done... quickly... easily . . . inexpensively. 
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From Kitchen to Skyscraper 


tically all of the Aluminum Com- 
pany’s activities, is because every 
thing it tried to do brought it up 
against the unknown and forced it 
into research. 

Thus some of the early failures of 
the metal, many of them as ridiculous 
as trying to make a successful safety- 
pin out of an untempered soft metal, 
resulted in research which solved not 
only the problem under consideration 
but until then undreamed of ones as 
well. For instance, some of the early 
failures which nearly discredited 
aluminum for all purposes were due 
to the metal’s excessive softness and 
structural weakness 


N the laboratory, the metallurgists 

tried adding to the aluminum first 
a little of one metal, then a little of 
that, then a little of both together. 

The various alloys were carefully 
tested to determine their properties, 
until finally the present “strong alum- 
inum alloys” were developed which 
have really made the industry. 

Even in the present comparatively 
advanced state of the art, laboratory 
research still goes on. But that is 
not all. One of the officers of the 
company insists that there is hardly 
an employee who is not engaged in 
research. He told me: 

“Even our salesmen are research 
workers. Fully three-quarters of 
their time is spent on sales research, 
development of new products and 
uses, and promotion. 

“One of our salesmen did an ex- 
cellent job, of selling a coal dealer 
the idea of building his truck bodies 
of aluminum, thus nearly doubling 
his pay loads. No such body was 
furnished by the truck company, so 
our man hunted up a body builder 
who was willing to try his hand with 
aluminum. The materials were or- 
dered and the body turned out in the 
shop under the supervision of our 
man. The truck was a great success, 
as we knew it would be.” 


HAT these men in the labora- 

tory, the factory and the field 
have handled a full-sized job of re- 
search is evident when it is consid- 
ered that the number of things made 
of aluminum number certainly hun- 
dreds of thousands. There is hardly 
a thing which is made of metal that 
someone is not making of aluminum 
—hardware, hinges, and Zeppelin 
frames; automobile engine pistons, 
screws, bolts, and automobile truck 
bodies; structural shapes, typewriter 
parts, and heavy castings; high-ten- 
sion power line cables, cooking uten- 
sils, and bottle caps; tooth-paste 


(Continued from page 22 


tubes, spandrels for sky-scrapers, and 
paint and putty, to mention only a 
few. 

Most all of them were pioneered 
by the Aluminum Company as the 
result of research into markets, meth- 
ods of production and the exact type 
of the metal to be used. It has had 
to show those who followed what it 
had learned by research as to the best 
way to make the product and even 
how to sell it. 

In short, the Aluminum Company 
is interested solely in building up the 
biggest possible market for alum- 
inum. It doesn’t care a particle if 
one of its customers, with whom it 
may be in actual competition on the 
finished product, reduces costs or cuts 
prices and so runs away with the 
business. That all makes for greater 
sales and so stimulates the use of the 
metal. 

The Aluminum Company, being 
the only American producer of alum- 
inum, could readily make the price 
what it pleased, boosting it in times 
of great demand and slashing it when 
times get dull. But that, as the pro- 
ducers of some other materials seem 
not to understand, is shortsighted. 
Raising prices to the highest level 
that the traffic will seemingly stand, 
surely reduces consumption. To cut 
prices temporarily in order to stimu- 
late artificially a number of twilight- 
zone fields of consumption, entails 
the reaction common to all stimulants 
that are basically unsound. 

Seeing this, the Aluminum Com- 
pany maintains its price quite con- 
stant, entirely free from opportunist, 
artificial ups and downs. With the 
exception of a couple of very slight 
rises—a cent or less—the trend of 





Employers in every line are laying 
stress upon the importance of polite- 
ness in business. They mean courtesy 
between fellow workers as well as 
courtesy to customers. We are all 
human, and courtesy makes life liv- 
able. A “grouch” makes everybody 
in a business organization uncomfort- 
able, and he is a handicap to work 
and progress.—Thrift Magazine. 


A precedent embalms a principle. 
—Disraeli. 


The man who once most wisely 
said, “Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead,” might well have added this, 
to wit, “Be sure you’re wrong before 
you quit.”—Axiom. 


prices has been steadily downward as 
improved methods have decreased 
costs. 


HAT is the lesson that other 
businesses can learn from the 
Aluminum Company of America? 

Just this: Here is an industry that 
was brand new a mere forty years 
ago. It had as models which it might 
have followed, the iron industry, cop- 
per, zinc, and lead, most of which 
had been in use two thousand years 
or more. 

That was a pretty big head-start 
to overcome. It could do it only by 
research along all possible lines and 
by peculiarly open-minded and _ far- 
sighted policies. 

Most industries can profit by ap- 
preciating fully the significance of 
the Aluminum Company’s research 
policy. While it maintains an elabo- 
rately equipped laboratory where 
brilliant men of science supervise 
painstaking work with X-rays, test 
tubes, microscopes and reagents, this 
research is not a thing apart. 

The research is eminently practical. 
It ties into and permeates the whole 
organization. It is a part of every 
activity of the business. It is car- 
ried on with the aim always clearly 
in mind to make aluminum fit the 
needs of the world in every way 
possible. 

Equally important is the fact that 
research also aims to determine the 
purposes to which aluminum is not 
as well fitted as other materials, so 
that no time or money will be wasted 
as so often happened in the early 
days in trying to sell the metal for 
uses to which it was not adapted. 


HATEVER may be thought 
about the existence of a,new 
economic era, it is beyond doubt that 
business is in a new era so far as 
products are concerned. It is an era 
of change. It is a race not only be- 
tween companies in an industry but 
between whole industries. ; 
New products are demanded more 
than ever before, not only by con- 
sumers but by businesses which court 
the consumer’s dollar. The success- 
ful business of the future will be the 
one in any line which finds new and 
profitable uses for old products, 
which most often finds new things 
for which consumers will spend their 
money and which is quick to discard 
old methods of selling and making. 
There is only one road to follow— 
research in the laboratory, the fac- 
tory and the market-place. The 


greater the effort and money that is 
spent on this kind of research the 
faster will be the progress. 
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Take a walk through your offices or your 
factory on one of those days when the 
mercury is trying to squeeze its way 
through the top of the thermometer. 
You will see clerks laying down their 
pencils and workmen leaving their ma- 
chines to make frequent trips to the 
nearest drinking water supply. 

Or, rather, that’s what you will see if 
you are depending upon inefficient water 
coolers! For when water is too warm or 
too cold people can take but a sip at a 
time. They can’t help but make frequent 
trips to the faucet! And, between times, 
instead of thinking about their work, 
they can’t help but keep thinking how 
miserably hot it is! 

So if you really want to do something 
big for your employees, and put an end 
to a lot of lost motion besides, replace 
your present cooling equipment with 


modern Frigidaire Coolers. 


COMPLETE NEW LINE NOW READY 
There’s a complete new line of models 
just out—for cooling bottled water or 
city water—and with each model offer- 
ing many outstanding features not to 
be found in any other cooler. 

In fact, these new models represent 
the last word in Advanced Refrigéra- 
tion—in quietness, in beauty, and in 
dependable, low-cost performance. 
They are equipped with a refrigerat- 
ing unit that carries a three-year guar- 
antee. And they have the extra power 
that cools water quickly and keeps it at 
temperatures that quench thirst thor- 


oughly—all for just a few cents a day. 








ADVANCED 


REFRIGERATION 








WATER 


General 


The Frigidaire Water 
Cooler illustrated above 
cools bottled water to 
“just-right”’ tempera- 
tures—keepsitthatway. 
* 
Shown at the leftis the 
special refrigerated 
compartment fur- 
nished on certain 
Frigidaire Water 
Coolers. It has a tam- 
per-proof lock fitted 
into the door handle. 
* 
The model illustrated 
at the right is designed 
especially for use in fac- 
tories. It keeps the 
water at healthful tem- 
peratures, regardless of 
surrounding heat. 
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Business Is Doing Better than 


the Stock Market 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


USINESS has staged a much 
better performance during the 
past month than has the stock 

market. The recessions in the gen- 
eral and individual business figures 
have been comparatively gentle and 
largely seasonal; in fact, the declines 
that have thus far taken place in 
many specific lines are encouraging 
for they have not been as large as 
customarily expected in this “off sea- 
son” at the beginning of Summer. 

With its course adjusted to coin- 
cide with normal seasonal variations 
the most reliable business indexes 
are still about midway between the 
extreme low levels reached in Janu- 
ary or February, and the Spring 
peak attained around the beginning 
of April. 

While business has thus been be- 
having in at least a fairly encourag- 
ing manner, the stock market has 
had to bear several successive waves 
of important liquidation which have 
carried indexes in this category to 
new low levels for the current bear 
market as well as the lowest wit- 
nessed since 1926. Whether such 
new declines in the stock market 
will prove merely-a late discounting 
of the past decline in business, or 
the prophetic fore-runner of  re- 
newed recession in industry, remains 
to be seen, but the writer prefers 
to hold the former theory, at least 
so long as current business statistics 
continue to behave better than the 
speculative security markets. 


HERE is at least one _ factor 

worth mentioning at this time in 
such connection and that is the com- 
parative measure of deflation in busi- 
ness and stocks. The long decline 
in securities has carried many in- 
dividual stock issues to levels which 
look, and perhaps are, decidedly 
cheap, but the tendency is still often 
to compare current prices with the 
unreasonable levels of the Summer 
of 1929. There is considerable pub- 
lic alarm over the fact that stocks 
are selling lower than since 1926, 
yet comparatively little attention is 
paid the fact that business is still 
near the lowest level we have wit- 
nessed since 1921 and. allowing for 


normal secular growth, is lower than 
in any previous depression recorded 
in the United States. 

The conclusions of such a com- 
parison do not logically argue that 
stocks must go to the lowest levels 
ever recorded, but the comparison 
does suggest that the cyclical move- 
ments of business have been better 
ordered and more normal than the 
speculative gyrations of the stock 
market ; that deflation in the former 
has been more rapidly completed, 
and that further belated deflation in 
stocks need not carry with it the im- 
plication of further major recession 
in the industrial indexes. 


HE average man who bought 

stocks during the closing period 
of the long bull market has a right 
to feel that his decline has been 
fairly rapid, but it must be remem- 
bered that stocks had farther to fall 
in regaining their normal equilibrium 
than did business. Business in 1929 
was not particularly inflated, but the 
stock market was. Rate of indus- 
trial activity in 1929 fell far short of 
many previous business booms and 
it did not take long for the down- 


This Isn’t a Depression, 
It’s a Traffic Jam 
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ward swing to bring business back 
to the previous low levels of for- 
mer depression cycles. 

Stocks, on the other hand, soared 
in 1929 to levels more than 200 per 
cent. higher than they had ever been 
before in recorded history. It is 
small wonder if the deflation neces- 
sary in the stock market was so large 
that business touches bottom before 
stocks. For that discouraging neces- 
sity the stock market has itself alone 
to blame. 


USINESS has yet to go through 

the critical low month of the 
year from a_ seasonal standpoint. 
Seasonal recession from the usual 
Spring peak begins slowly in Mid- 
March but the sharpest drops come 
generally in July. 

A further testing of the extreme 
low point thus far in the depression 
seems therefore probable in the 
coming month or two. The optimists 
will be genuinely encouraged in 
spite of almost certain further in- 
dustrial recession, if such seasonal 
drops are not so severe as the aver- 
age. 

We have in previous articles in- 
dicated the definite possibilities for 
new low levels in the industrial in- 
dexes during the early Summer 
months. But we have also expressed 
faith that moderately lower figures 
in June and July need not be ac- 
cepted as fatal to hopes of begin- 
ning a real upturn in the Fall. 

Specifically, the most encourag- 
ing signs during the past month have 
appeared in the motor industry. tex- 
tiles, leather, shoes, retail trade. fur- 
ther lowering of interest rates, in- 
creased home building, record sav- 
ings bank deposits, advancing prices 
for high-grade bonds and an im- 
proved banking situation. 

The less favorable factors include 
new low levels for commodities and 
for stocks, engendering further 
public discouragement, weakening of 
prices and output in steel, disappoint- 
ing peak of the Spring upturn in 
total building, instability of corpo- 
ration bond prices, and the lag of 
freight car loadings behind the usual 
seasonal increment. 
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OF ROTOGRAVURE MAKES FOR 


One city or fifty-eight, twenty-nine thousand circulation or sixteen 
millions — such Flexibility of medium enables you to advertise 
without waste in your. most promising markets. ¢ ¢ « Flexibility 

is but one factor in the economy of rotogravure. Consider the 
Reader Interest in the sections, the High Visibility of the 
advertising in them, and the sales compelling Believability 
of their Blerfectly reproduced pictures. © «© © Paper plays a 
vital part-in quality of reproduction—in the Believability 
of advertising. For seventeen years Kimberly-Clark 
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"| ime-Saving NEWS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Higher Kates 
New Plan for 
Delivery in East 


UR advance estimate on March 
QO railway earnings, which was given 

in this section last issue, proved to 
be very nearly correct, but slightly con- 
servative. Compared with our advance 
forecast around $45,000,000, the final fig- 
ures recently released show March net 
railway operating income on all Class 1 
systems at $45,906,000. 

We have recently gone on record as 
prophesying that the extreme low figure 
of only $27,000,000 reported in February, 
1931, would be the low point for the busi- 
ness depression of 1930-31, and thus far 
our prophecy is being fulfilled. The fig- 
ures for March show a gain of nearly 70 
per cent. over February, but on the other 
hand they are still nearly 25 per cent. 
below the $61,000,000 reported in March of 
last year and are less than one-half of the 
$97,000,000 reported in the corresponding 
month two years ago. It may be recalled, 
however, that March of 1929 set a new 
high record for that month and was the 
peak year of prosperity. 


Move for 
Goes on. 
Freight 


OR the first three months of 1931, all 

Class 1 systems had net railway oper- 
ating income of only $107,000,000 compared 
with more than $176,000,000 in the same 
period of 1930. Over the first quarter of 
the present year such earnings showed a 
return on property investment at the an- 
nual rate of only 2 per cent. of the 
claimed valuation, against about 3% per 
cent. return indicated in the first quarter 
of last year. 

Revenue freight loadings are still far 
below recent years and yet there has been 
some measure of encouragement given by 
these figures during the past month. They 
have been declining for so long that 
authorities had begun almost to feel that 
the figures had forgotten how to stage an 
advance. During the first three months 
of 1931 freight car loading figures did not 
lose ground but have moved along on an 
almost level plateau instead of showing 
some signs of the usual seasonal increase. 
3eginning around the middle of April, 
however, the figures really began to give 
signs of life and there was a fairly good 
advance in car loading reports during most 
of the past month, until a relapse occurred 
in the latest report. 


ATEST figures of the American Rail- 

way Association show revenue freight 
car loadings on Class 1 systems back 
around 750,000 cars per week. This 
shows a sharp drop of about 28,000 cars 
ina single week. The seasonal movement 
is generally upward at this season of the 
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year, however, and new advances are to 
be expected. June generally shows a level- 
ing off and the real seasonal advance is 
not generally resumed until early in 
August. 

A good deal of interest has been mani- 
fested in the proposed horizontal increase 
of 19 per cent. in freight rates throughout 
the United States which was brought for- 
ward at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives in Chicago. 
Nothing very definite has been done, but 
those behind the movement argue that 
there is a definite emergency with regard 
to the railroad situation in that at least 
a moderate increase in freight rates is to 
be desired. On the other hand, opinion 
even in railway executive circles is far 
from unanimous and not a few railroad 
officials are opposed to any attempts at 
such an increase. 


EANWHILE, railroads in trunk 
line territory have decided to cut 
passenger fares still further during July 
and August on all trains from the Atlantic 
seaboard to cities on the Pacific coast. 
Round-trip fares will be somewhere 
around $130. The reduction is temporary 
and merely in the form of an experiment 
to see if traffic is sufficiently stimulated 
to make further reduction advisable. 
There are indications that the Pullman 
company has finally come around with 
respect to railroad excursion rates. Here- 
tefore pullman rates have taken no part in 
reduced railroad fares for excursions, but 
more recent developments indicate that 
there will be excursion pullman rates as 
well as excursion railroad rates in the 
near future. 


!HAT virtually amounts to a store 
door delivery plan in New York 
City was agreed upon in principle at a 
meeting of the Eastern Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation. Representatives of shippers and 
railroads who serve this district reached 
a tentative accord on delivery procedure 
directly to consignees at an equal rate. 

The agreement offers as its chief pro- 
vision that the shipper be granted the 
right to send freight either to railroad 
piers or direct to the premises of the re- 
ceiver. If the shipper were to choose the 
latter course he would pay regular costs 
plus a charge for delivery. 

It is hoped that the arrangements now 
under contemplation will overcome the 
objections to a store door delivery plan 
recently vetoed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Railway Express 
Agency will probably take charge of ar- 
ranging trucking contracts for the rail- 
roads, it was said. 


AVIATION 


Record Flight Attempts 

Increase. The Fokker Sus- 

pension. Traffic Gains as 
Rates Decline 


HE publicity flight section of the 

| aviation industry has sprung into 

action rather suddenly during the 

past month, and there are plenty of plans 

now on foot for the garnering of new 
records. 

Two lady flyers are eager for a take-off 
in different machines and there promises 
to be a trans-Atlantic race between Miss 
Ruth Nichols and Miss Laura Ingalls. 
Miss Nichols has somewhat of a start in 
preparations and Clarence D. Chamberlain 
has her plane about ready for tests. Miss 
Ingalls is also preparing for a non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic, and both women 
hope to get away late in June. 

Captain Fred M. Hawks set a new 
record last month between London and 
Berlin at less than three hours for the 600 
mile trip. Yoshi Hara, the Japanese avi- 
ator, has had more bad luck on_ his 
attempted goodwill flight from Japan to 
the United States. The trip apparently 
has not been abandoned, but necessary re- 
pairs to his plane will delay the anticipated 
arrival on American territory. 


EANWHILE, the famous Dornier 

flying boat, DO-X, has pushed its 
powerful nose back into the news once 
more. Repairs have been going on through 
the winter and the huge plane has recently 
come out of its hibernation. Early at- 
tempts at a take-off from Portugese West 
Africa for its flight to Brazil have been 
delayed once more, but the flight is ex- 
pected to take place some time this month. 
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The controversy over Government sus- 
pension from passenger service of certain 
types of Fokker planes continues, and so 
does the suspension. Early in the past 
month the Aviation Department temporar- 
ily suspended the right of Fokker tri- 
motored monoplanes of the F 10A and the 
F10 types to carry passengers over estab- 
lished airways. This type of plane was 
built in 1929 and the order is reported to 
have affected from 35 to 40 transport 
ships. The announcement made it clear 
that there was no reflection upon the 
Fokker construction, but that it was more 
a matter of servicing and operation. 

Recent reports indicate that conferences 
are going on with regard to reinstatement 
of these planes but that the program in- 
volves items of reconditioning and main- 
tainance applying to the wing of the planes 
and the modification of the aileron design. 


PRICES 


Major Trend Is Still Down- 

ward With Weakness in 

Wheat, Cotton, Steel Scrap 
and Other Metals 


‘ general downward trend in 
most commodity markets has con- 
tinued throughout the past month. 
There have been small intermediate 
recoveries and there have been indi- 
vidual groups which showed resistance 
to selling, but on the whole the major 
movement has been definitely lower and 
many of the individual commodities have 
declined into new low ground for many 
years past. More recent recoveries have 
improved sentiment a bit, but average 
prices are still close to their record low 
points. 

The monthly and weekly indexes of 
commodity prices have also continued 
their decline and most of these cur- 
rently stand at new low records for at 
least the past 15 or 16 years. The 
Irving Fisher weekly index of wholesale 
commodity prices has declined once more 
for the eighth successive weekly reces- 
sion. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the latest index number -has_ broken 
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under 72. This shows a decline of more 
than a full point since the beginning of 
1931 and a drop of nearly 20 points since 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The latest figure is the lowest recorded 
for this average since before the World 
War, or in about 17 years. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


2 Wks. 
Ago 
152.525 
9.2291 
74.5 


Year 
Ago 
177.736 
10.9393 
90.7 


Latest 
149.419 
8.9134 
73,3 


Dun’s Index 
Bradstreet’s 
Bureau of Labor.. 


GRICULTURAL commodities have 

been irregular but the most impor- 
tant classifications have shown the 
greatest declines. Wheat and cotton 
have both been under special pressure 
and their weakness has overshadowed 
comparatively good resistance in corn, 
oats and the miscellaneous farm prod- 
ucts. 

Wheat prices have been weighed down 
by continued indications of another 
large carry-over, though more recent 
stabilization has resulted from the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference at London 
and from less favorable weather condi- 
tions. Cotton prices have suffered from 
reports of almost ideal weather for 
growing conditions throughout practi- 
cally the entire domestic belt, and 
toward the close of the past month new 
selling pressure broke prices $1 per bale 
and more to the lowest quotations seen 
since 1915, or in nearly 17 years. 

Elsewhere in the commodity markets 
the tendency has been generally toward 
lower levels. Steel prices gave further 
signs of wavering though no official cut 
has been announced. The market for 
heavy melting scrap continues sharply 
lower. The latest prices are not much 
above $10 per ton and show a recession 
of $1 per ton in a little less than a week. 

Copper has declined to below 9 cents 
a pound delivered, which is a new low 
for the move, though there has been 
enough buying at this price to stabilize 
the market at least for the time being. 
Tin prices are still weak and the Bolivian 
market has declined to the lowest quo- 
tation in 20 years. 
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NTERNATIONAL PAPER COM- 

PANY has announced a new policy 
on price schedules and is now quoting 
newsprint for five years in advance. For 
the remainder of this year and 1932 the 
price shows no change from current quo- 
tations at $57 per ton. In the subse- 
quent years through 1936 there are 
moderate increases to an average of $59 
per ton for the entire five years, with a 
maximum quotation of $62. The new 
long term quotation policy is being tried 
out in hope of stabilizing the future 
market. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 

2 Wks. 

Ago 

$0.64 
57% 
27 


9.64 


Latest 
Wheat, July $0.60 
Corn, July 57% 
Oats, July 27% 
Cotton, July 9.13 
Flour 4.70 
Coffee 
Sugar, Gran. 
Beef, Family 
Irort, 2X Phila....... 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 
Lead 


Zinc, E. St. 


Gasoline 
Crude Oil 


Raw sugar has reacted moderately and 
retail cigarette prices in the New York 
district have been reduced to the previ- 
ous low levels of earlier in the present 
year, to compete with the cut rate prices 
of the chain stores which refused to co- 
operate in the April advance. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Lowest Bank Rate in World 

History Eases Money 

Markets Still Further. 

Brokers’ Loans Drop to 
New Low 


ENTION was made last issue of 
M kessction in the bank rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which took that important credit 
index from 2 to 1% per cent. and to the 


lowest levels ever witnessed in the history 
of the Federal Reserve system. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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The most direct result was perhaps more 
publicity than actual influence, and yet in- 
directly this action called attention to the 
extreme ease of the money market. 

As has before been pointed out, the 
steady decreases which the Federal Re- 
serve has made in its rates on bankers’ 
bills are really more significant than the 
accompanying cut in the discount rate. 
Around the middle of the past month, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York cut 
its buying rate on bankers’ acceptances an- 
other fraction, with 15-day bills quoted at 
the new record low of only i per cent. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING SETS RECORD 


(FIRST FOUR MONTHS é7z MILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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The result of such various action has 
been a further easing in credit instruments 
of all kinds and most of the important rates 
have dropped to new low levels for the 
present movement, and in some cases near 
the lowest seen in the present century. 


Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


i NE oo isc dctcnnednaiie 14% 14% 3% 
60-90 day time.......scccccee 1Y% 2 3% 
Commercial paper........... 2 2% 4 
New York rediscount...... 1% 1% 3 


FFICIAL posted rates for both time 

money and commercial paper have set 
new lows, while the New York Stock 
Exchange call renewal rate, which was 
long pegged at 1% per cent., has finally 
declined to 1 per cent. This is the lowest 
renewal rate witnessed in this country 
since 1908, or in nearly 25 years. One of 
the surprises of this action, however, was 
that it led to considerable withdrawal of 
funds from the New York market and for 
a few days outside money was loaning 
higher instead of lower than on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Action of the New York bank in cut- 
ting its rediscount rate to 1% per cent. 
started another epidemic of rate cutting 
in the various districts. Boston, Kansas 
City, Philadelphia, Dallas and Richmond 
reduced their rates from 3% to 3 per cent., 
and Chicago, Cleveland and St. Louis re- 
duced from 3 to 24% per cent. None of 
them, however, have equaled the record low 
of 1Y% per cent., set by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and it may inciden- 
tally be noted that the new low rate in 
that centre is the lowest ever seen in any 
nation of the civilized world in the history 
of modern banking. Since 1844, when the 
Bank of England came into existence 
through the Peel act, no leading central 
bank has ever put into effect a rediscount 
rate under 2 per cent. until the recent 
action of the New York institution. 
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WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 











Choosing a College 
Jor that Son of Yours 


You send that daughter or that son away 
to school to equip them better for the 
battle of life—to insure their future. 
Naturally you choose that school with 
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: Careful selection of col- 
care—to be certain that your insurance _ /ege means much to the 


happiness and future 
welfare of your chil- 
dren. Careful selection 
The shrewd business man, seeking similar assur- of insurance is equally 
ance of protection for his material wealth, con- important to adequate 
siders first the strength of CENTRAL, its sound protection of property. 
policies, its record of fair adjustments and prompt 

settlements — and second, the satisfying saving of 

its cost-reducing dividend. 


will insure. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. For further 
information, let us send you the name of our nearest representative. 


coms) 7 CENTRAL 


Since 1921 MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS BEEN Cc. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 














30% FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 





French-Canadian Labor 


The character traits of the old pioneers are 
still dominant in the French-Canadian peo- 
ple. They make ideal artisans. This and 
many other industrial advantages of this ter- 
ritory are interestingly told in a booklet just 
published and sent on request. 





Department of Development 
The henentetens Water & Power Company: 


Power Building + Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








ROKERS’ loans continue to decline 

and have dropped through their pre- 
vious bottom into new low ground for all 
time. The latest weekly report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows total loans to brokers at only 
$1,631,000,000. This is a drop of nearly 
$40,000,000 in a single week, of about 
$200,000,000 in three weeks and of more 
than $2,300,000,000 in a single year. The 
latest low record compares with the ex- 
treme high record of October, 1929, when 
total loans were more than, $6,800,000,000. 
Loans for all others have been cut almost 
to the vanishing point and are now only 
about $150,000,000, compared with a peak 
of about $4,000,000,000 in June of 1929. 


BUSINESS FAILURES iz SEASONAL DECLINE 
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Debits *to individual banking accounts 
have fallen back a bit in recent weeks and 
also compared with a period last year when 
they were running fairly high. The result 
is a much larger decline than has recently 
been noted in the current figures from the 
corresponding weeks of 1930. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


9 1930 
New York 835,222, $8,774,929,000 
Boston 606,016,000 
Philadelphia 44. 562,499,000 
Cleveland 714,914,000 
Richmond 319,575,000 
Atlanta 
Chicago ... 
SIR erry 
Minneapolis 
Kansas 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


SHIPPING 


Short Cruise Programs 

Gain. Many New Launch- 

ings. Foreign Trade De- 
clines Again. 


HE trend of events in the shipping 
I business continues fairly definite, 
but it has not changed its direction. 
Freight traffic is holding steady, but at 
fairly low levels, while passenger lines are 
trying to make up on short cruises what 
they are losing in trans-oceanic business. 
The National Tourist Agency reports 
from Paris for 1930 that foreigners in 
France spent 30 per cent. less than in the 
peak tourist year of 1928. In 1929 tourist 
expenditures showed a decline of about 20 
per cent. from the previous year. Bona 
fide tourists visiting France during 1930 
are estimated at 2,000,000, of which about 
10 per cent. were Americans. 
The decline in long pleasure voyages 
thus continues, and most of the important 
passenger companies are climbing aboard 


the short cruise idea as rapidly as they 
can gracefully and practically revise their 
Atlantic schedules. 


HIPBUILDING continues to gain in 

the United States and to decline in 
Great Britain. New ships are now being 
launched fairly regularly. The new Fabre 
line boat, “Cypria,” has completed her 
first maiden round trip voyage, while the 
“Mariposa,” first of three liners row 
under construction for the Matson Navi- 
gation Company, will be launched July 
18th to enter the Pacific coast-Australia 
service. 

Pennsylvania Railroad is combining 
with railroad and other interests in plans 
for a trans-Atlantic passenger and freight 
service from Philadelphia to Liverpool 
and Manchester to begin inside of a year. 
United Fruit Company is planning to 
launch in August of this year two of its 
fleet of six new ships which are now under 
construction for the West Indies service. 
The launching is planned for August 15th 
at Newport News. 


MERICAN shipping heads appear to 

have lost out in their efforts against 
definite adherence to the principle of the 
“freedom of the seas” at the recent ship- 
ping convention of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting in Washington. 
Despite the opposition of the American 
delegates the Congress approved the Rome 
Maritime Ports Convention which sets 
forth the principle of “freedom of the 
seas.” The American leaders are reported 
to have been so sure that their own views 
would be respected that they did not ap- 
pear at the final meeting in which the 
approval was voted. 


U.S. STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS DROP 
4-6 LES F TONS 
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DROP of nearly $19,000,000 in the 

value of our exports as compared with 
the previous month brought outward trade 
of the United States in April to the low- 
est point it has reached during the depres- 
sion period with a total of $217,000,000, 
according to preliminary figures by the 
Department of Commerce. March exports, 
the department reported, were $235,895,000, 
and in April, 1930, shipments were valued 
at $331,732,000. 

Import trade also declined in April, 
receipts being valued at $187,000,000, 
against $210,200,000 in March and $307,- 
824,000 in April of last year, the lowest 
total for any month, with the exception 
of February, when receipts dropped to 
$174,946,000, in recent, years. 
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The department’s figures show that ex- 
ports for the four months ended with 
April of this year, were $534,103,000 
less than for the corresponding period last 
year, when they aggregated $1,460,982,000, 
while imports showed a decline of $445,- 
680,000, totaling $755,279,000, against 
$1,200,959,000. 

The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States for the month was $30,000,- 
000, against $23,908,000 in the correspond- 
ing month last year, and for the four 
months was $171,600,000, as against 
$260,023,000. 


US.WINTER WHEAT CROP SETS RECORD 
700 MILI IONS of BUSHELS 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


International Wheat Con- 

ference Hears Russia Has 

Regained Crown from U. 

S. as Largest World Pro- 

ducer 

HE outstanding event in the world 

wheat situation during the past 

month has been the International 

Wheat Conference at London. Repre- 

sentatives of 11 large wheat exporting 

countries scattered over four continents 

took part in the discussion, with 

America, Canada and Russia of major 
importance. 

The two chief points which the con- 
ference hoped to clear up were the 
American policy on its unsold surplus 
and the prospects for further dumping 
on the world market by Russia. Russia 
may be said to have held the major 
limelight with indications pointing to 
the fact that it has again regained its 
title as the world’s leading producer. 


HE reports now indicate that 1930 

wheat production in Russia was just 
under 1,100,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
250,000,000 bushels more than were pro- 
duced by the United States in that year. 
Such figures would show Russia to have 
exceeded any previous crop of wheat 
since 1913, when she was reported to 
have grown a little over 1,000,000,000 
bushels. If such figures are corrobo- 
rated, it will mean that Russia has taken 
back her crown for world wheat leader- 
ship which she relinquished to the 
United States during the Waf and 
thereafter. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates winter wheat area in this country 
as of May Ist at 40,432,000 acres, or a 
gain of nearly 2,000,000 acres over the 
same period of last year and a gain of 
neatly 4,000,000 acres over the five-year 
average. 
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CARBON LIGHTS 


were a miracle but — 


TUNGSTEN LIGHTS 


were better... 
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Gasoline was good enough 


"lA thyl was found 








N 1881, the world called the incandescent 

lamp “the modern miracle.” For twenty-five 
years everyone was satisfied that the ultimate 
had been achieved. But William Coolidge 
searched for a filament more lasting, more bril- 
liant, more economical than carbon; and tung- 
sten filaments were produced. 


The automobile saw rapid improvement at . 


first, but in 1921 it had apparently reached its 
“peak.” Gasoline could not stand the higher 
pressures which would be necessary to further 
increase efficiency. The world accepted the auto- 
mobile as a “miracle” and was satisfied. 

But then Ethy] fluid was discovered and more 
efficient pressures were made possible. Higher 
compression engines began to appear with in- 


creased power, greater speed, faster acceleration 
and cooler combustion. 

Good gasoline p/us Ethyl made better auto- 
mobiles, trucks and busses possible. It provided 
a powerful, smooth-burning fuel that would not 
detonate under high pressures. What tungsten 
did for the light industry, Ethyl is doing for 
motor transportation. It furnishes a better fuel 
for today’s engines and makes possible more 
powerful and more efficient engines for the 
equipment you buy tomorrow. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Condition is better than 90 per cent. 
and shows a large advance over the 77 
per cent. estimated at the same date in 
1930. On a basis of the government 
estimates, 1931 American crop of winter 
wheat is indicated at 653,000,000 bushels. 
This would show a gain of nearly 50,000,- 
000 bushels over the 1930 crop and would 
be the largest production in the United 
States since the War. 


OTTON consumption has_ gained 

moderately in the past month or so 
but is still running far behind the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The Bu- 
reau of the Census reports 509,000 run- 
ning bales of lint cotton consumed in 
the mills of the United States during 
April of this year, compared with 
490,000 bales in the previous month of 
1931, but still below the 532,000 bales 
reported consumed in April of last year. 
Total consumption for the nine months 
ended April 30th amounted to 3,900,000 
bales, or nearly 1,000,000 bales under the 
corresponding period of the 1929-30 
season, when total consumption was 
nearly 4,850,000 bales. 

There was not a great deal of appar- 
ent accomplishment at the International 
Cotton Conference in Washington 
around the middle of the past month 
and the proceedings were fairly close to 
routine. European delegates urged the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to promote improved methods of 
ginning. New standards for the mills 
and European cotton exchanges were 
decided upon. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Drops Sharply 

Though East Texas Fights 

Proration. Sugar Crop at 

Record as Chadbourne 

Plan Is Signed 

ETROLEUM—Although it is too early 

to state that the major upward 

trend in petroleum production has been 

definitely reversed in this country, still 

there have been some encouraging signs in 

recent weeks. The peak in domestic out- 

put appears to have been reached around 

the end of April and the beginning of May, 

when weekly production figures showed an 

average of 2,475,000 barrels of oil per 
day. 

The latest weekly reports of the Amer- 
ican Institute estimates domestic crude oil 
cutput in this country at only 2,427,000 
barrels per day. This is a drop of over 
40,000 barrels per day in a single week. 
Gasoline stocks have also declined mod- 
erately though they are still well above the 
low point for 1931. 

Efforts continue looking toward real re- 
striction of output in the new and fertile 
East Texas field. Such efforts continue to 
be opposed by individual producers and 
there are many injunction suits pending. 
The fact remains that East Texas output 
has been decidedly and encouragingly re- 
duced during the past month, 

} 

UGAR—After nearly a full year of 

weary, discouraging and heartbreaking 
labor, the Chadbourne plan for world 
sugar restriction was signed around the 
middle of the past month by representatives 


of the seven nations involved. Over 400 
signatures were affixed to the contract 
which represents participation by ap- 
proximately. 80 per cent. of the world’s 
sugar exporting interests. The nations 
signing the agreement were Cuba, Java. 
Germany, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 


AMERICAN COPPER OUTPUT STILL LOW 
135 or SHORT TONS 
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Meanwhile, The Department of Agri- 
culture has announced that world produc- 
tion of cane and beet sugar established a 
new high record for all time during 1930- 
31 season. The estimated world crop was 
31,506,000 short tons, compared witn the 
previous record world crop of 30,671,000 
short tons in 1928-29. The increase is at- 
tributed generally to sharp gains in world 
production of beet sugar and it is signiti- 
cant that recent reports from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate another in- 
crease in world acreage of beet sugar for 
the present vear. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment Holds as 
Wages Decline Further. 
Strikes at a Minimum. 


HE most recent statistics available 

| on the general labor and wage situa- 

tion in the United States bear out 

our forecast of future trends previously 

offered in this section. Those trends show 

an increase in the rate of decline for 

wages and a fairly steady situation with 
regard to actual employment. 

Latest reports from Washington show 
an increase of 2/10 of 1 per cent. in in- 
dustrial employment during April over the 
previous month, but a drop of 1% per cent 
in total wages paid. The returns are 
based upon 45,000 individual companies 
having total employees of nearly 5,000,000. 
Increased employment during the month 
was shown in 10 out of the 15 industrial 
groups, including mining, quarrying, pub- 
lic utility, electrical railroads, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, canning and laundries. 
Some of the groups which showed a drop 
in employment included manufacturing, 
coal, petroleum, hotels and telephone and 
telegraph classifications. 
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N New York State factory employment 

showed a slight decline of less than 1 
per cent. in April, but the total pay rolls 
of factories declined 2.7 per cent. The 
latest index number for New York State 
industrial employment is 77.1, compared 
with 77.8 in the previous month and with 
89.9 a year ago. The average weekly 
earnings of New York State factory work- 
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ers during the latest month were $27.45, 
or a drop of 50 cents per week in a single 
month and of $2 per week in a year. 
Meanwhile the agitation goes forward 
both for and against deflation of industrial 
wages to bring them in closer line with 
deflation in other lines, including the cost 
of living. The most trusted reports seem 
to indicate that the drop in actual em- 
ployment is nearing its end, but that there 
may be continued further adjustment 
downward in the actual wage rate. 


ABOR troubles are still at a minimum 

compared with periods of prosperity, 
but there have been some fairly important 
ones during the past month. Over 1,000 
workers in Mansfield, Ohio, went on 
strike against a 5 per cent. wage cut 
around the middle of the past month. The 
latest cut was said to have followed pre- 
vious reductions of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. The strike was settled in less than 
a week when the company rescinded the 
latest reduction. 


CANADA 


Dominion Business Hope- 
ful. Good Reception for 
Huge Conversion Loan. 
Wheat Stocks Reduced. 


USINESS conditions in the Do- 
Basis continue about the same as 

in the United States. Depression is 
still very much in evidence both in indus- 
try and agriculture, but in Canada also 
there are signs of improvement and a 
growing feeling that the worst has been 
passed. 

From a financial standpoint, interest 
during the past month has centered around 
the offering of the new $250,000,000 
Dominion of Canada conversion loan. The 
program marks the opening of one of the 
greatest financial operations in Canadian 
history through the offering to holders of 
War Loan and Victory Bonds, which are 
now approaching maturity, an opportunity 
to convert such holdings into bonds with 
maturity extending over a further period 
of 15 to 25 years. 

The recent offering of the conversion 
loan is reported to have been well over- 
subscribed. 


* TOCKS of grain in Canada are being 
slowly reduced and latest reports set 
the figure at around 200,000,000 bushels, 
compared with around 225,000,000 bushels 
a year ago. Wheat stocks appear to be 
around 155,000,000 bushels, against 175,- 
000,000 bushels at the corresponding date 
in 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Wins a _ Practical 

Victory in Austro-German 

Pact Crisis. Doumer Beats 
Briand 


BOUT the only connection between 
A the International Chamber of Com- 

merce Convention held at Washing- 
ton last month and the current meeting of 
the Council of the League of Nations is 
that both meetings gave European nations 
a chance to air their grievances. Both 
meetings were important, however, and 
both of them appear to have come to a 
favorable conclusion. 
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The European flavor in the International 
Chamber of Commerce Convention was the 
propaganda for a lower U. S. tariff, can- 
cellation of war debts and reduction of 
reparation payments. None of the move- 
ments made much headway, but the meet- 


ing ended with apparently no ill-will. Gé Budget Control 55 


N Geneva a much more important prece- 
dent was set when representatives of the x 
five or six nations involved agreed to sub- What it Does and How to Do it 
mit to the League of Nations the con- 
troversy over the Austro-German_ tariff | . 
agreement. Mention was made in these This booklet sets forth— 
columns a month or two ago of the very . 
definite improvement in the operation of . 1. The reasons for a budget in 
peace machinery as indicated in the present business. 
instance. 
Not so many years ago announcement of i: How each part of it should 
the Austro-German trade pact would have 
been enough to start a new conflagration in be prepared. 


Europe. Even in 1931 there were some Eins ‘ 

bitter and strenuous days, but the modern 3. The principles of its effec- 

vision of peace won a practical victory tive operation. 

when it was indicated that France and the 

other opposing nations would consent to . 3 “ é 

submit the entire matter to the League of Particular attention is directed to the book- 

Nations. : : : 
Meanwhile, however, Austria appears tc let at this time, because of the peculiar 

be continuing her efforts toward strength- | importance of the budget in the control of 

ening trade relations. Around the middle : : : 

of the past month a new line-up of middle finances and improvement of organization. 

European commercial powers loomed as a 4 The present edition is a second printing, re- 

possivility after it had become known that 


Austria and Hungary have joined witr vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Italy in an agrement for facilitating their | Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 


commercial exchanges and other trade re- 


lations. with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


FRENCH PRICE DECLINE CHECKED | nearest office. 
i 
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. CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 
SEPT 1930 DEC. JAN 1931 APR. CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 

te ae : mee, ; CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER WINSTON-SALEM 
N France the most important political COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. Louis YOUNGSTOWN 


news is centered around Aristide Briand, 
who has had more than his share of both 
victories and defeats in recent months. 
Around the middle of the past month, M. 
Briand was defeated in a vote for the 
presidency of the French Republic. Paul 
Doumer was elected by the French parlia- 
ment to be the executive head of the na- 
tion for the next seven years. 

The blow was a heavy one for M. Briand 
and he immediately offered his resignation 


as Foreign Minister. President Laval has E extend the facilities of our 
a ee Bas yee a - . ; 
hs far conve MBean that sy organization to. those desi. 
ces e grea j f ’ ; ; 
ithe: sles ing information or reports on com- 


it is generally felt that he will not press : : ; : : 
his resignation until after the foreign con- panies with which we are identified. 


troversy in the League of Nations is dis- 
posed of. 


























Medisnut rate fron 3 to 2s te | || Electric Bond and Share Company 


cent., which is the lowest seen since 1909. 
The action was somewhat unexpected but Two Rector Street New York 
is a natural reflection of the. recent reduc- 
tion in the New York rate, both of which 
are fundamentally favorable factors. 
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$2,500.00 
ac Se 


(;mployee 


Plan! 


Six million willing, able bodied workers out of jobs! 


Strong-Boxes bursting with Gold! 
Charities feeding and clothing Men, Women and Children! 
WHAT A PARADOX! 


And all this in a Country whose Efficiency, 
Commercial Wisdom and “Go-getter” Spirit 
have become the Marvel of the World! 
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OR years FORBES has maintained 

that human relations and profits in 

business are inseparable. The ex- 
periences of the past year have definitely 
proved the soundness of this position. 


The most vital social and economic prob- 


No ideal system has yet been devisedy so far 
as known. But some corporations have made 
more progress than others toward that end. 
A number of systems for building sound 


worker-management relationships are now 


lem confronting the United States to-day RRS 
functioning. 


is how to evolve and maintain steady em- 
ployment, and to assure the economic, 
safety of workers during slack periods. 


What are some of these plans? 
Who have established them? 
How do they operate? 

What have been the results? 


The truly sound Employee Plan is not 
concerned with depression alone. It may 
or may not include steps for unemploy- 
ment relief. But it will undoubtedly in- 
clude provisions to make the worker as 
nearly as possible a well functioning eco- 
nomic unit, an asset to society rather than 
a liability. 


FORBES has long striven toward the solution 
of this many-sided problem. It believes that 
publication of full information will encourage 
the wider adoption of constructive, mutually 
profitable employee plans, and so it now offers 
the following prizes: 


$1000.00 for the best plan submitted 
$ 300.00 for the second best plan submitted 
$ 200.00 for the third best plan submitted 


and 


$1000.00 to the Employee Fund of the Company 
using the plan adjudged the best 


Additional manuscripts will be paid for at regular space rates if published. 


The winning plan will be practical. It will contain definite 
facts rather than theories. It will show not only the benefits 
accruing to the workers but also the economic and other advan- 
tages to the company that uses it. 


An manuscripts must be sent to the Contest 
Editor, FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The winning plans will be announced and pub- 
lished as soon as possible after the contest closes. 


Your company may be large’or small. It may be engaged ia manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, merchandising, banking, hotel keep- 
ing, professional service—any legitimate enterprise. If your plan has 
been successful in meeting the needs of vour business and your work- 
Cw ers, it is eligible and stands a chance to win. 

The contest is open to everybody, but manuscripts, to be considered, 
must deal with specific companies and plans, and should not contain 


The judges will be a number of prominent 
more than 5,000 words. 


men in industry and economics. Their names 


‘ The contest opens on June Ist and closes on September 15th, 1931. 
will be announced later. J F ‘ 


Photographs and charts are desirable but not mandatory. 


FORBES is devoted to the principle that, although based upon the profit-motive, business 

exists for man and not man for business; that an adequate editorial service must there- 

fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news and FINANCIAL information, the subject 
of human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


FORBES 


BUSINESS FINANCE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 


Published tewice a month at 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 cents the coty, $5.00 a year 
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SALESMANAGERS 


RRANGING regional sales 
meetings? Here’s complete 
data on 22 important cities .. . all 
in one book. Send for this free 32 
page book. Let it cut your corres- 
pondence, and sales meeting costs. 


Do your men always take the 
shortest route in calling on pros- 
pects? Our managers gladly route 
lists of calls, to save the sales- 
men’s time and taxi bills. 


Stop check-cashing delays with 
this United Hotel Credit Coin. 
Thru its use, your men Can save 
five valuable minutes, in cashing 
checks or checking out of hotels, 
in 24 big cities. 

The United Hotels Co. will gladly 
supply you with these free helps. 
Write today to Division F, Busi- 
ness Promotion Department, Unit- 
ed Hotels Co. of America, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Extra Service for you at all 25 


UNITED HOTELS 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


The Way Out. 
John F, Ohmer, president, Olim- 
er Fare Register Company, Day- 
ton, interviewed by Forses: 


6¢] T is doubtful if 

any antidote can 
be prescribed for giv- 
ing effective relief to 
the present world- 
wide depression. It is 
like muddy water in 
a pond—agitation only 
makes it worse and 
delays the natural 
order. 

“We must deal intelligently with the 
situation as it is. ‘The various factors 
woven into our business fabric are not 
synchronizing. The difference between 
the remuneration received by the farmer 
(producer) and the amount paid by the 
tradesman (consumer) for agricultural 
products is too great. 

“All classes of people must have a more 
equitable share in the purchasing power 
of the dollar before normal conditions can 
be restored. Supply and demand will in 
time prove to be important elements in 
regulating the difference which now exists. 
Labor is usually the greatest factor in the 
cost of production, and the selling price 
for most commodities is regulated by sup- 
ply and demand. 

“Three million unemployed could be giv- 
en work if three million men each em- 
ployed only one person for the purpose 
of putting their homes and home environ- 
ment in order.” 


Buying More Clothes 
Carleton P. Schaub, of Schaub 
Brothers, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Merchant Tailors of America, tells 
Forsks : 
66 EP ORTS 
throughout the 
country show that our 
customers are evincing 
a renewed interest in 
personal appearance—- 
unmistakable evidence 
that their mental con- 
dition is increasingly 
optimistic, since man’s 
attitude of mind is 
almost invariably reflected in his appear- 
ance. This is apparent in a gtadual but 
appreciable increase in the volume of mer- 
chant tailors’ business during the past few 
months. Since our industry is most sensi- 
tive in responding to fluctuations of the 
general business barometer, the improve- 
ment noted in the first quarter of 1931 may 
be confidently regarded as indicating a 
better situation generally. 


“The extensive national advertising cam- 
paign launched by our industry early in the 
year is evidence that we are among those 
who have been taught a lesson by the de- 
pression. This step—for us a radical de- 
parture—has been undertaken to bring to 
public attention the value of good appear- 
ance in terms of merchant tailored clothes, 
and to unite in a common cause the hun- 
dreds of independent, individual manufac- 
turer-merchants who comprise one of the 
most ancient industries extant.” 


Bus Business Gains 
H. H. Young, vice-president 
and general manager, The Fle-xi- 
ble Company, Loudonville, Ohio, 
interviewed by Forbes: 
66 HE year 1931 gives every indication 
of being a record year in bus trans- 
portation. The public is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the many improvements in 
facilities, the more adequate terminals, and 
repeated fare reductions in 1930, made 
known through promotion advertising and 
traffic solicitation of a higher type. 

“The large number of consolidations and 
mergers in the last year indicates that 
there is a decided trend toward larger 
operating units in the industry. Larger 
bus companies have already attracted some 
outside capital. However, the continuance 
of this would seem to depend on the main- 
tenance of the popular rates that have been 
offered the public. 

“Electric railways have begun to use 
busses as a substitute for their rail lines 
and, in smaller cities, the bus has prac- 
tically become the recognized means of 
public conveyance. 

“It is, therefore, with the utmost optim- 
ism that the entire bus industry looks 
ahead.” 


Where’s This Depression? 
Edward W. Brehm, president, 
Doherty Brehm Company, Chi- 
cago, interviewed by Fornes: 
66 UR 1930 sales volume more than 
doubled 1929 totals. This year, 
first quarter business increased 80 per cent. 
over 1930. 

“For years home-owners have recognized 
the Winter necessity of adding moisture to 
the kiln-dry air of their artificially heated 
homes. Response to our advertising was 
immediate, which indicates that a new prod- 
uct of proven merit and recognized neces- 
sity can succeed even in years of genera! 
business depression, when backed by sound 
advertising and intelligent sales efforts. 
New products of this type increase employ- 
ment immediately and add materially to 
permanent business improvement. 

“We expect to increase our advertising 
expenditures this year and expand our 
selling efforts in many directions.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Brighter Shipping Cartons—It Boils Without Bubbles 
—Sprayed Rubber Protects Exported Machinery 


By CHAPIN 


931 PACKAGES—Seen at the Ameri- 

can Management Association packaging 
exposition in May: Corrugated shipping 
containers in bright, elemental colors—red, 
orange-yellow, vivid grass green, lively 
purple. Tape in color to match them... . 
A method of attaching small advertising 
booklets to the outside of bottles, cans, 
any containers for products going into the 
home A one-piece box for light mer- 
chandise that requires no string or tape 
and saves space in storage as well as time 
in wrapping. . . . Plenty of evidence that 
the manufacturer with the old-fashioned 
package is soon going to look as sad as 
his merchandise. 


SIMPLE MIRACLE—An open metal 

container filled with liquid. Touch 
the liquid with your finger, and you find 
it scarcely warmer than the air. No bub- 
bles are rising. 

Yet two feet below, with no barrier in- 
tervening, the liquid is boiling violently, 
at a temperature above 180°. 

This startling phenomenon is not a lab- 
oratory trick but the normal action of a 
recently developed vapor-bath method for 
removing grease from metal parts. Drop 
the parts that are to be cleansed into the 
boiling solution at the bottom of the tank, 
or pass them through it on a conveyor. 
The vapor stays at the bottom of the tank 
(because it is actually heavier than water). 
It condenses profusely on the cold metal 
(because the solvent is extremely low in 
latent heat) and in so doing removes the 
grease. It is also said that the solvent 
can be used over and over without deteri- 
oration. 

Spectacular, but even more practical. 

RINT, ADDRESS, ALL AT ONCE 

—The magician who draws rabbits out 
of a hat can’t beat this. 

You put a blank roll of paper into a cer- 
tain new machine for office use, and here is 
what comes out: 

A printed statement of money due on 
an installment payment. A follow-up re- 
minder, to be used if necessary. A receipt, 
to be sent at the proper time. The amount, 
date, customer’s name and address and ac- 
count number filled in on all of them, in 
typewriter-type printed through a ribbon. 
Punches and perforations as needed. Your 
advertisement on the back of the forms 
if you want it. 

Any other combination of forms can, 
of course, be substituted. The point is that 
the new machine prints, perforates, fills 
in, cuts—all in one operation. Forms do 
not have to be purchased separately and 
then filled in. 


JANG YOUR MACHINES—Here’s 
a new method for protecting ma- 
chinery from vibrations. Instead of set- 
ting your machine on the floor, you hang 
it from vertical plates of steel and rubber. 
Two steel plates have a “sandwich fill- 


HOSKINS 


ing” of rubber, to which they cling tightly 
enough to resist a force of 200 to 600 
pounds per square inch. Bolts, with their 
heads in the rubber, protrude through 
each plate. The bolts on one side are 
to be fastened to (for instance) angle 
irons. Those on the other side support 
the machine. 

The force exerted against the rubber is 
a shear, which is said to be more effective 
in shock absorbing than is compression, the 
force which is in action when a machine is 
set on a horizontal elastic mat, or on 
springs. 

The heavier the machine, the larger the 
number of shear plates used. 


| EW FIELDS FOR RUBBER— 
Speaking of rubber. There are lots of 
other new uses for it. . . . By electro- 
deposition, you can now lay it down—soft, 
semi-hard, or hard—in a uniform thick- 
ness less than one-one-hundredth of an 
inch or more than one-tenth of an inch, 
to form articles or coatings so intricate 
they could not possibly be molded. 
Sprayed rubber-base coatings are also being 
used to protect machinery for overseas 
shipment (the film is readily removable 
afterward) ; as a priming coat for lacquer; 
to protect pipe lines and machinery against 
corrosion; and for many similar purposes. 


7 O RUNAWAY HEAT—A burned 

out industrial furnace or an _ over- 
heated product may be a pretty serious 
matter. Even with automatic heat-con- 
trol in operation the damage may oc- 
cur—if, for instance, the thermocouple 
burns out. 

One new controller and visual tempera- 
ture indicator instantly cuts off heat in 
case of such a failure. Incidentally, it is 
designed for safe operation in explosive 
atmospheres. 


PEEDING UP TEXTILES—A new 

type of automatic loom is about ready 

for the market, C. L. Emerson, of Atlanta, 

Georgia, told the Textile Division of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at their recent meeting. 

Among other advantages, the new loom 
permits higher picking speed on account of 
its heavier design, and has a device to 
divide the warp as an indicator at the 
broken thread. Development of new and 
better equipment such as this is one of 
the hopeful signs in the textile industry. 
Reminds me (by contrast) of a textile 
executive who told me, five years ago, that 
in one of his plants equipment was in use 
that had been bought second hand 100 
years ago! 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mean $ and ¢ to a rcader 
or his company. 








Preeedent is 
Passing 


Tue business that stops making 

precedent, stops making progress. 

Thus gun cotton leads to rayon, automobiles 
to radio, artificial lightning to artificial ice. 

Impelled by capabl 9 t to meet 
new conditions, substantial manufacturers em- 
ploy us to seek and sift new products suited to 
their facilities. 





As a focus of buying influence, this organiza- 
tion attracts products not readily available 
through individual effort and guards the identity 
of principals prior to final negotiation. 

Manufacturers wishing to consider new prod- 
ucts are invited to write. 


L. M. DEMAREST and ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Engineers 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-1657 





Executive 
Training 
for Young Men 


Every ambitious young man should pre- 


pare to take a leading part in the new business 
world. New conditions have no mercy on 
those who depend on “picking it up” as they 
go along. But rewards, richer than ever, 
await those who prepare themselves. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


can provide you with a practical knowledge 
of Finance, Management, Production and 
Distribution. Actual contacts with factories 
and business organizations show you how to 
apply this knowledge to everyday business 
problems. As a Babson student you would 
live in a business environment for nine 
months of intensive work. You would get 
the kind of “brass-tacks” training that gets 
right down to business as it is today. 


Send for Free Booklet 


You owe it to yourself to find out how the Babson 
Institute may provide a direct route to business achieve- 
ment for you. Send for a free copy of our booklet. 


New terms open June 27 and Sept. 23 


Fill in coupon below 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


111 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “‘Training for Business Leadership,” 

and complete information about the intensive 
nine months business course at Babson Institute. 
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Diversification 
is Strength 
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N the manufacture of products of 

widely varying character and use, 

is found the strength ofthe Stewart- 
Warner Corporation and its four sub- 
sidiary companies. 


om 
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Each is widely known in its field— 
Stewart-Warner, in the manufacture of 
ive ies and diversified 
products — Alemite, in lubricating 
equipment and lubricants — Bassick, in 
casters—Stewart Die Casting Corp., in 
cast household appliances and automo- 
tive parts. 
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These close-knit units are the basis 
of Stewart-Warner’s recognized indus- 
trial leadership. 


List of products, also latest financial 
report, supplied by your broker. Or 
upon request, direct from us. 
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STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 
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n address 


Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 


that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged | 


traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres ... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


For For 
3 3 ss 5 One $ 4 * Two 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square + NEW YORK 
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Cotton Prices at Low Level 


Reasons Why Area Planted Should 
Show Larger Increase Than Expected 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


NSETTLED conditions in _ the 
l | stock market influenced trading in 

cotton to a very considerable extent 
during the past month. As a result most 
professional traders were inclined to the 
selling side and the market was forced to 
absorb selling as stocks declined. Acute 
political conditions in Europe also tended 
to encourage bearishness. 

At the same time trade and speculative 
buying was reduced to a minimum by re- 
ports that the Co-operatives were liquidat- 
ing their May and July holdings, or were 
transferring them to the new crop months, 
and by forecasts from the private report- 
ing bureaus indicating that farmers are 
not making a sufficient reduction in their 
acreage to bring next season’s prospective 
supply into balance with the probable de- 
mand. 

As a result of this combination of 
events, the unfavorable start of the crop, 
due to excessive rains and unseasonably 
cold weather, and increasing forwardings 
to mills failed to stimulate enough trade 
and speculative buying to overcome the 
selling pressure and cotton sold down to 
the lowest levels touched since 1915, with 
some of the old crop months selling under 
nine cents. At the same time middling 
cotton sold below nine cents at New 
Orleans and to around eight cents at some 
of the principal interior spot markets. 


ORECASTS of the private bureaus 
points to a reduction in the acreage 
of ten to twelve per cent. 

Such a reduction is considered inade- 
quate in view of the certainty of a large 
carry-over and because of statements from 
members of the Farm Board to the effect 
that the acreage will have to be cut 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. in order to 
bring the prospective supply into balance 
with next season’s probable demand. 

I personally believe that a reduction in 
the area planted of approximately fifteen 
per cent. will prove to be sufficient to bring 
next season’s supply into balance with the 
demand, even if the carry-over from this 
season aggregates 8,500,000 to 8,700,000 
bales, as is now generally expected, unless 
we have a favorable season. 

A reduction of fifteen per cent. in the 
acreage could possibly give us a compara- 
tively small crop with an unfavorable sea- 
son, and might produce a yield per acre 
well under the average even with an aver- 
age season because of the great reduction 
in the use of fertilizers and probability of 
increased weevil infestation and damage. 


HERE has always been a large de- 

crease in the acreage, an even greater 
decrease in the use of fertilizers, a consid- 
erable increase in weevil damage and a 
small yield per acre following every period 
of financial depression since the advent. of 
the weevil. 


There is in my opinion every reason to 
look for similar conditions this year, for 
the following reasons: 

1—Financial conditions and credit re- 
strictions in the cotton States will un- 
doubtedly force a large reduction in the 
acreage planted to cotton. 

2—Fertilizer sales in these States show 
a decrease of about one-third, indicating 
a decrease in the use of this very necessary 
plant food of about equal amount. 


3—Weather conditions during the Win- 
ter were favorable for the survival of 
the weevil and the emergence is reported 
as unusually large in all sections from 
which reports have been obtained. 


4—We have had a wet and cool planting 
season with much replanting, indicating 
a late start. This combination is favor- 
able for the weevil and unfavorable for 
the crop. 


5—An unfavorable planting season has 
frequently had considerable influence in 
reducing acreage. 

6—Past records show small yields per 
acre in the Eastern States whenever there 
has been a material reduction in the use 
of fertilizers and an increase in weevil 
damage. These records also demonstrate 
that a free use of fertilizers, especially 
nitrate of soda, the most expensive kind, 
furnishes the best known method of com- 
batting the weevil. 


BELIEVE that the Government will 

show a larger decrease in the acreage 
than predicted by the private bureaus as 
a result of the combination of events out- 
lined above. It will also deduct an addi- 
tional 314 per cent. from whatever acre- 
age it reports planted as an allowance for 
the average abandonment before compiling 
its first crop estimate August Ist. 

The effect of this double reduction is 
apt to give us a far greater decrease in 
the acreage than is now thought possible 
and to assure a comparatively small crop 
with an average season. I look for the net 
decrease to be well over fifteen per cent., 
and possibly as much as seventeen per 
cent. 

This possibility should come to front 
very soon as a market factor of import- 
ance and give us a more active and higher 
market well in advance of the Govern- 
ment acreage figures, which are due 
July 8. 

Some of the most important of the 
foreign cotton crops are also getting off 
to a poor and late start and present indi- 
cations are that the acreage of foreign 
grown cotton will turn out to be smaller 
than last year. 

There is also every reason to look for a 
carry-over of foreign growths of less than 
last year, possibly near normal, and of a 
greatly increased demand for our cottor: 
next season. 
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How 
100.000 LIVE— 


Readers of The FORUM, as you might expect, are pos- 
sessed of a high sensibility—a lively zest for those things 
which lend most richly to living values. 


Less than half of their incomes are devoted to the 


primary necessities of living: food, 
shelter and clothing 42 0 


Nearly 20% of their incomes go to the comforts and 
conveniences of living: the automobile; oil burners, 
refrigerators, other electrical contrivances; silver, 
linen, china, other furniture and fur- 

nishings 

Nearly 20% go to savings, investments, insurance, 


medical services 


To the graces of life: travel; books, music, plays— 
the arts; to sports and hobbies . .. . 22) 8% 


An infinitely more judicious apportionment this, than the 
national average. 


Does your product lay claim to the buying favor of people 
of the highest discernment and taste? 


—with, moreover, ample means with which to gratify their 
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“4 competent and comprehensive book {for students 
of the stock market. Scholarly—simple—straight-forward. 
The best available guide for those engaged in security 


Leonard P. Ayres 


Vice-President, 


Cleveland Trust Company, says: 


speculation. 





Already in 6th Printing! 


Stock Market 


Theory & Practice 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor, FORBES 


READ WHAT 
AUTHORITIES SAY 
ABOUT THIS BOOK! 


CARL SNYDER: Statistician, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York: “It is far and away the most 
complete and exhaustive treatment of the subject 
that I know of and is done with great care and 
attention to detail.” 
ROGER W. BABSON: 
who read and study it. 
fine piece of work.” 
GILBERT M. CLAYTON: Statistician, Chicago 
Stock Exchange: “I am delighted with the wealth 
of material in Stock Market Theory and Practice. 
Anyone interested in this subject will certainly 
find the book an important addition to his busi- 
ness library.” 

LAWRENCE H. SLOAN: Vice President, Standard 
Statistics Co., Inc.: “This book is probably the 
most comprehensive volume in this particular field 
which has thus far been published. It runs the 
whole gamut of security market practice.” 


FINANCIAL WORLD: “Not for many years has 
there been such a worthwhile contribution to the 
bibliography of Wall Street.” 

WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE: New York Evening 
Post: “This book is a wonder. I am astounded 
at the ground that Mr. Schabacker has covered 
and am convinced that the book will become 
standard in the financial field.” 

GEORGE K. LEET: Secretary, United States 
Steel Corporation, N. Y.: “It should be an in- 
valuable work for those seeking information in 
connection with the subject matter.” 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: “One of the most 
complete and informative books on the stock 
market—simply written and readily understand- 
able by those who have no technical training in 
finance.” 


A. W. WETSEL: Wetsel Market Bu- 
reau, New York: “It is a masterpiece 


“Should be helpful to all 
The author has done a 


Price $7.50 





| George F. 


| president 





—the most ambitious undertaking I 
have ever known. I consider that Mr. 
Schabacker has made a conspicuous 
success of a very difficult subject.” 


READ THIS BOOK 
EXPENSE! 


AT OUR 


“Stock Market Theory and Practice’’ has 
been received with a storm of enthusiasm 
by the thousands of investors who have 
read it. All are proclaiming its extraordi- 
nary value. Send for a copy of this book 
and examine it with no expense to your- 
self. Fill in the coupon today! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 6-1-31 
O I will examine “Stock Market 
Theory and Practice’ for five days 
at your expense. After that time | 
will return the book or remit $7.50. 
O Enclose find $7.50. Send me 
“Stock Market Theory and Practice.” 
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875 Pages of Information—105 Plates, 
and Illustrations—Hundreds of Actual Examples, 
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CHAPTER TITLES 
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The Stock Exchange 

Brokerage Houses and Trading Facilities 

Following a Typical Transaction 

Development of the Stock Clearing 
Corporation 

The Night Clearing Branch 

The Day Clearing Branch 

Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal 
Trading 

The Short Sale 

Odd-Lot Dealing 
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Dealing with the Broker 

Outside Stock Exchanges 

Types of Corporate Security 
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An Introduction to Stock Analysis 

Price and Yield in Stock Analysis 

Sources of Stock Information 

What Makes the Market Move 
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Taking the Worry Out of Stock Trading 

The Technical Side of the Market 

An Introduction to Chart Reading 

Principles of Chart Trading 

Long-Swing Movements 

Conclusion and Review 
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| York Evening 
| then he had done considerable economic 
| research work, with the Bureau of 
| nicipal Research, New York; the Bureau 
| of State Research of New Jersey; State 











Important 
PEOPLE 


EORGE F. BAKER, JR., has been 

named chairman of both First Na- 
tional Bank and First Security Company, 
New York, succeeding his father, the late 
Baker. 
J. H. Barringer has resigned as vice- 
and general manager of the 
National Cash Register Company. S. C. 


| Allyn, formerly treasurer, is now execu- 


tive vice-president. E. A. Deeds has be- 


| come chairman of the board. 


R. G. A. Van der Woude has been elec- 


| ted president of the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
| poration, succeeding U. de B. Daly. 
| Van der Woude has been connected with 
| the Shell-Royal 

| twenty-five years. 


Mr. 


Dutch group for about 


William H. Todd has been elected 


| chairman, George G. Raymond, chairman 


of the executive committee, and Ernest H. 
Dendel president and general manager, of 


| the Tietjen & Lang Dry Dock Company. 


J. F. Owens, 


vice-president and gen- 


| eral manager since 1918, has been elected 


president of Oklahoma Gas & Electric 


| Company. 


F. PACK was elected president of 
e Northern States Power Company. 
Mr. Pack was vice-president and general 


| manager since 1916, and was also presi- 
| dent of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in 1926. 


Paul Willard Garrett succeeds Carl W. 


| Ackerman, who resigned to assume the 


Pulitzer chair of journalism at Columbia 


| University, as director of public relations 


of the General Motors Corporation. Mr. 
Garrett was financial editor of the New 
Post since 1925. Before 


Mu- 


Chamber of Commerce; War Industries 
Board, and American International Cor- 
poration. 


1 M. KINTNER, assistant vice-presi- 
e dent, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of engineering of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Joseph L. Myers, vice-president, was 


| elected a director of the General Motors 


Acceptance Corporation. 
J. L. Schiffman and William H. Saul, 


| for many years connected with the Metro- 


politan Advertising Company, have joined 
the Hudson Advertising Company as vice- 
presidents. They will specialize in financial 
advertising. 

Wayland W. Magee, of Bennington, 
Nebraska, a farm leader of the West, has 
been appointed a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 
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Automotive News 


A Test for a New Policy—Canadian 
Plants Active — Tire Prices Low 


By WALTER BOYN 


N O SUMMER MODEL-CHANGES 
—With the opening of the Summer 
sales season in the automotive industry 
comes the opportunity for test of the 
importance of the new policy of the 
organized manufacturers to abolish 
Summer announcement of new lines. 
Buick has for a long time brought out 
the new cars in mid-Summer, with the 
result that Summer sales have been 
definitely affected by hesitation in buy- 
ing until the Buick announcement has 
been made public. 

This year, President E. T. Strong has 
given assurance that the Buick lines 
will be continued and the supposition is 
that no changes will be made until Show 
time. Under these conditions, it is 
striking that Buick was the only princi- 
pal contributor to volume in that price 
class to inaugurate a change in policy 
and that the company at Flint, was the 
only one to announce a May production 
schedule under that of April. It would 
naturally be expected that the Flint 
company would be the first to experi- 
ence a benefit from the change, if the 
new policy is the right one. The organ- 
ized dealers are still confident that the 
idea is right—and some of the makers 
are withholding judgment until the 
facts are fully developed. 


HE TREK TO CANADA.—Canada, 
which over a period has been man- 
ufacturing a little more than 4.5 per 
cent. of the total North American out- 
put, is likely to make a more favorable 
percentage showing in 1931. Not only 
is there growing activity in long estab- 
lished plants, like those of Ford and 
General Motors, but the increase in 
number of plants backed by United 
States capital has been notable since the 
new tariff and the new dealer discounts 
were put into effect in early Spring. 
Almost all of the Canadian industry is 
closely concentrated in the Province of 
Ontario, though General Motors has a 
huge assembly plant in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. Most of the late additions 
to operations in the Dominion have 
been located in Ontario, too. 
Hupmobile, Reo, Graham-Paige and 
Stewart Trucks are all on the verge of 
Canadian production and both Nash and 
Durant should be going strong within a 
few weeks, since the recent formation 
of Dominion Motors for the purpose of 
manufacturing product of both com- 
panies. Even before the altered condi- 
tions over the border, Chrysler began 
the manufacture of .Dodge Brothers 
trucks and Chrysler Eights; General 
Motors was launched on the manufac- 
ture of coaches and heavy-duty trucks; 
and Studebaker had begun the manu- 
facture of trucks and of some types of 
coaches. 
Present Canadian 


roster of plants is 


‘TON 


large and will be further increased by 
early Fall. It is estimated that invest- 
ment in Canadian operations amounts 
to approximately $105,000,000, with 
annual pay-rolls of close to $20,000,000. 


IRE SPURT CONTINUES.—Tire 

makers are taking advantage of low 
raw material prices to speed up manu- 
facture and to announce lower prices at 
retail. Full shifts, 24 hours daily, are 
becoming the rule at Akron and at the 
Detroit plant of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. the men are working seven days 
a week, with three full eight-hour shifts 
in some departments. Thus far, there 
has been no report of greatly increased 
retail inventories, in spite of the 
increased output, and it is notable that 
business in the heavy-duty department 
continues to show marked increase. 


REE WHEELING AND POOLING. | 


—The year’s outstanding mechanical 
development has of course been free 
wheeling, which is now 
enced by enough motorists so that they 
know what it is, even if they cannot tell 
how it works. With Mr. Erskine as a 


prophet again, this type of transmission | 


will be universal at the time of the 1932 
New York Show. Hudson-Essex 
announcement that this 
been made optional, at a very low price, 


is the latest indication of its growing | 


acceptance by important manufacturers. 


It does not take long for the industry | 
to make universal adoption of any desir- | 


able feature. Witness the speed with 
which the self-starter spread, after its 
introduction by Cadillac. The “pooled 
patents” policy of the industry, which 
works out so well to public advantage, 
prevents monopoly of a feature, if it does 
not prevent the liberal payment of roy- 
alties. 


OMORROW’S LEADERS.—Twen- 

ty-two young men have graduated 
from the Buick school at Flint—perhaps 
the future leaders of the industry. The 
educational activity at the Buick plant 
was dear to the heart of Harry Bassett, 
in his lifetime, and it is carried on in 
the spirit of practical and worth-while 
effort. Graduates have before them the 
opportunity of hard and _ intelligent 
work, with the rewards that are gained 
by top-notch General Motors executives. 


EW S. A. E. LEADER.—“Pop” 

Kreusser, so named not because of 
his venerable appearance but because of 
his sober habit of thought and applica- 
tion, has been made chairman of the 
Detroit Section, Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Not so many years ago, he 
was chairman of the New Inventions 
committee of the General Motors 
Research Corporation. 
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PUSINESS 


OR the first timein twenty months 
Brookmire economists have def- 
initely stated that the business 

decline has been arrested. Con- 
structive forces are operating that 
forecast a business revival. 


But to the investor with his eyes fo- 
cused on the market this does not 
mean that improvement will be 
shared equally by all industries... 
it will not. Some industries are now 
deflated. When improvement sets 
in...greatest appreciation will be 
in stocks of the strongest companies 
in thoroughly deflated industries. 


Investment Research Pays 


Many whose fortunes were impaired 
by the economic upheaval of the 
past twenty months, will find in the 
months immediately ahead, the op- 
portunity to retrieve losses. But they 
must face the facts, only painstaking 
research and analysis will uncover 
these investment opportunities. 
Clients of Brookmire are now be- 
ing placed squarely on the path 
that leads to estate building—by 
buying stocks in such industries. 


With business revival in sight it will 
pay you to learn how Brookmire 
can help you and also to read a 
newly published booklet, “The Story 
of an Investor.” Use the coupon 
below. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation of any kind send me full details 
concerning the type of Brookmire service best suited 


to ani fund of $ 
Also send a copy of your newly published booklet, 
“The Story of an Investor.” 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


We offer a complete broker- 
age service to both “Odd Lot” 
and “Full Lot” buyers. We 
are pleased to consult with in- 
vestors in regard to their 
holdings. 


Our clients are cordially in- 
vited to make use of our 
board rooms. 


Trading Booklet 


Sent upon Request 


Please mention F. 476 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 41 E. 42nd St. 

















Dependable 
Service 


E are completely equipped 

for prompt and accurate 
execution of erders in securi- 
ties listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and NewYork 
Curb Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service with sea- 
soned advice to investors who 
desire it. Both full and odd 
lots handled. 


Accounts Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchang: 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Outlook 


Long-Swing Fundamentals Still Favorable but 
No Technical Market Bottom Is Yet Apparent 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


recovery which we suggested last 

issue in the general market was 
even shorter than we had anticipated and 
bore out our advice that it was not at- 
tractive or definite enough to play for. It 
came before the middle of the past month 
and fell short by nearly two points of our 
lower forecast of 145 on the above chart of 
Thereafter the general de- 


T HE intermediate and purely technical 


| cline in the averages was renewed and has 





continued to the date of this writing. 

The weakness and shortness of the mid- 
May rally was disappointing and it does 
not hold out any particularly favorable 
signs for the near future. Just as was the 
case when we wrote the forecast for the 
last issue, there is just now some basis be- 
ginning to form for a short and likewise 
technical recovery. Like the previous one, 
however, there is nothing as yet to indicate 
that such a recovery will prove long or 
lasting. 


W E do not mean to adopt a hopeless at- 
titude toward the market because we 
still hold that, for the long-swing, stocks 
should be bought here rather than sold. 
The action of individual issues compared 
with the general market suggests that we 
are in the latter stages of the decline. A 
strong and dependable bottom in the gen- 
eral averages could easily begin to form 
most any day. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that from a purely short-term 
and trading angle we must logically wait 
for such a technical bottom to declare it- 
self, and thus far we see no guarantees in 
that direction. 

The more favorable signs for the long- 
swing continue to include the general air of 
pessimistic psychology which has engulfed 
various market centers, and the selective 
action of the general market. The latter 
is characterized by special bear drives on 
the so-called blue chip stocks. Many of 
these high-grade investment issues have 
been slow in their deflation and deserve 
still more of it but the indications are that 
it takes aggressive short selling to bring 


out comparatively small liquidation of in- 
vestment holdings and the feeling contin- 
ues that such drives are constantly increas- 
ing the short interest of the professionals 
in the blue chip class of stocks and the 
public short interest in the other groups. 

The important factor is the suggestion 
that the wise professionals are covering 
their other short lines under cover of weak- 
ness and special drives in the high-priced 
stocks which are most in the public eye, for 
the rank and file of individual issues has 
been comparatively firm in the face of the 
sporadic drives on the leaders. 


ONDITIONS seem therefore to con- 

tinue shaping themselves for a gradua! 
close to the long bear market, but it must 
be admitted that it is a mighty graduai 
close. The character of the market for 
the past couple months suggests to the 
writer that the end, when it does come, 
will either reverse itself sharply and spend 
little or no time at the bottom, or else it 
will be accomplished quietly and with a 
minimum of volume and no apparent accu- 
mulation by pools. 

Indications are that inside accumulation 
has been going on in many stocks, on the 
way down, for a good while, so that the 
usual accumulation signs in the trough of 
the bear market may be indefinite or almost 
completely absent. 

So far as the long-swing investor is 
concerned we continue our advice of long 
standing that he should have about 60 per 
cent. of the stock he wants for the next 
bull market, maintaining the other 40 per 
cent. of his stock market capital free and 
liquid in reserve for possible better prices. 
For the speculator we refrain from in- 
augurating any new formal bull campaign 
at this time. j 

Short-swing purchases are quite in order 
in individual stocks for the agile speculator 
but we would select only such issues as 
offer good support points for the placing 
of protective stop-loss orders just under 
the market. 


MAY 22, 1931. 
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' Signals— 
¥ ab How to tell from characteristic market 
\ ost? action when “tops,” “bottoms,” and ac- 
cumulating or distributing areas have 
been or are about to be reached. 
a Te Volume— 
2083663 the Prime Indicator— 


How to predict and prepare for ad- 
vances or recessions by watching volume 
—the importance of big transactions, 
and the lack of them. 


Timing Commitments— 


The importance of the time element in 
trading. Changes of trend, sometimes 
completely indicated in a few hours. 

2 ees] 


ig 2.892 315° Forecasting from Charts— 


How to chart individual stocks from 
daily report sheets. How to read valu- 
able information from these charts 
when you have not the time, or do not 
choose, to watch the ticker. 


A Working Tool For Traders, Speculators, Investors— 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics”’ 


Chapter Titles 


Preface 


Part 
l. 


One 
Steck Speculation 


Part Two 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Ticker Tape 


. Principles of Tape Reading 


Increasing Volume During 
an Advance 

. Turning Points on Heavy 
Volume 

5. Turning Peints on Light 
Volume 


Various Types of Top Action 
The Tape-Story of Loew's 


. Steel, the Market Leader 


Tips Are Dangerous 


Some Important Observations 
on Volume 


. The Effect of News on the 


ape 

Resistances 

Suggestions to Speculators 
The Rise and Fall of Steel 
During a Normal Movement 
Three 


Foreword to Part Three 


- Human Nature and Specula- 
tion—! 


Human Nature and Specula- 
tion—I1 


- Are Charts of Any Value in 


Forecasting the 
of Stock Prices? 


From My Notebook. 


Movements 








Humphrey B. Neill, President, Neill, Tyson, Inc., and formerly Vice-President of Wetsel Market 
Bureau, Inc., shows in this book how the professionals and pool operators of Wall Street use the most 
profitable methods in trading. He tells in this volume how the average trader may sense what the 
“big interests” are doing and follow their example. He shows the individual trader how to graduate 
from that group known as The Public—who are “always wrong”—and join the relatively few who 
make money by trading in stocks. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” should be a part of your working library. It will prove a valu- 
able help to you in making the stock market pay you profits. It tell you what to watch out for—it 
gives you the facts you need to be on the winning side. It shows you how tops, bottoms, trends and 
turning points may be forecast from recognizable action as disclosed on page 43 of this book. 

Actyal cases—studies of movements—charts and diagrams—definite instructions on how to follow the 
signals are given in this important addition to every market operator’s working library. 


Three Distinct Sections 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is divided into three parts. The first part is devoted to the tactics 
used by the important forces of Wall Street to sell the public stocks at a profit. It explains the operation of 
pools, the sales methods of professionals and the means by which enormous amounts of stocks are accumulated 
and distributed. 

In the second part, the actual mechanics and methods of “reading the market” are stated, explained and 
demonstrated. This important division shows how you can profitably operate the market. 

Part three is devoted to that important but little understood subject—market psychology. A _ brilliant, 
interesting and sometimes biting exposé of human psychology as applied to stock market operations is given 
here. 


Examine It Free for Seven Days! 


This book concerns your problems. Send for it at once and 
examine it for seven days at our expense. You need send no 
money. 





No Time to Read the 


Tape? Read This! 
The majority of people cannot or will 


not spend all of their time watching the 
ticker tape or sitting in a board-room. 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once a copy of “‘Tape Readin x 
{) py or free examination, P wilt sen 4 or *wy Sok 
: enclose \e . 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If dissatisfied | may in seven days return the book and you will refund my money. 


For those who trade within the inter- 
mediate trends of stock prices, and who 
can not devote their time to watching 
the tape, this book has definite value. 
It shows how tc apply all of the prin- 
ciples of tape reading and how to ana- 
lyze market ction from daily reports 
without constant study of the tape. 
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you $3.00, its full price, or return the book and owe you nothing. 
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3 future issues 


of the NEW 


MARKE 
CTION 


..... free! 


NEW in dress . . . enlarged in scope 

. “Market Action” is more than 
ever the one authority on “what to 
do with common stocks.” Issued 
weekly, it tells you definitely when 
to Buy, Sell or Hold. Thousands of 
investors and traders rely upon its 
advices! Mail the coupon NOW for 
the issues of the next 3 weeks 
FREE! 

si-31 

WETSEL MARKET BUREAU INC. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me the NEW “Market Action” 
for the next 3 weeks. 


Name.... 
Address 





Print Plainly Please! 











Electric Revenues 


0% 
REATER 
by 1940 


ELEcTRIC revenues will increase 
59% by 1940, it is estimated by 
competent authority. During the 
past decade Associated Electric 
Company revenues grew 75%. 

The position of this Company as 
a growing unit in an expanding in- 
dustry gives strong assurance of 
continuous earnings for its securi- 
ties. Associated Electric Company 
4.4% Gold Bonds, due 1953, are 
actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


Write for Circular F3 
General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 











CORPORATIONS: If you are planning to 

add to your executive staff write us. We have 

executives on file to fit the specific position. 
Forbes Executive Personnel Service 
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HE market has continued to meet 
constant pressure of liquidation and 
at this writing has made new lows 
for the present bear market. If due allow- 
ance is made for the industrial growth of 
the United States at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, these levels mark absolute 
new low ranges of stock prices for this 
country since averages have been compiled 
and represent a thorough deflation of the 
hopes of the “new era.” 

The weakness of the rails and the “blue 
chips” of yesteryear, which comprise prac- 
tically all stock market averages, has ob- 
scured one imporant fact which we would 
like to emphasize. In 1929, readers will 
recall the description of the market by a 
leading economist as a “creeping bear 
market.” The rise in the “blue chips” and 
the utilities were reflected in these aver- 
ages, which were reaching new high levels, 
And yet, at the very peak on September 3, 
1929, a clear majority of all stocks were 
selling below their levels of January 1, 
1929. It was not a bull market for the 
majority of investors. 


HIS is in marked contrast to 1931, 

for since January of this year, we have 
witnessed a “creeping” bull market. <A 
substantial number of all issues listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange are selling 
above their January, 1931, levels notwith- 
standing the discouraging action of the 
market leaders, which have penetrated new 
low levels. This fact is distinctly encour- 
aging. 

During the market’s most recent decline, 
certain groups have acted particularly well, 
namely the utilities, stores (miscellaneous 
merchandising issues) and motors. Oils 
and food stocks have done relatively well 
but the rails, manufacturing, steels, coppers 
and equipment issues have been weak. 


E are not as yet ready to recom- 


mend the motors generally. With 
operations so drastically reduced, profit 
margins will necessarily be very small. 


Yet certain issues like General Motors ap- 
pear attractive for investment at current 
levels and for those speculatively-minded, 
Auburn, on any material recession, should 
prove a profitable commitment. 

We prefer the accessory stocks as safer 
media in the automobile industry. It is 
true that profit margins are likewise very 
slim but when improvement sets in, it is 
more certain that leading units will profit 
whereas with the motor companies, there 
is a psychological factor of style which 
renders it difficult to single out that unit 
which will be the leader of the industry in 
that particular year. Such accessory 
stocks as Timken, Bendix, Bohn Aluminum 
and Electric Auto-Lite are recommended 
as attractive for the longer term. 


F all the groups mentioned two are 

singled out for particular comment, 
namely, the utilities and the rails. Of all 
major groups, utilities have been least ad- 
versely affected by the depression, and this 
has been reflected in their superior tech- 
nical action. The rails on the other hand, 
have suffered badly and reached new low 
levels. 

In contrast to the railroads whose gross 
revenues declined 16 per cent., net oper- 
ating income 30.6 per cent. and ton-miles 
of revenue freight 14 per cent., sales of 
power to ultimate consumers for utility 
companies declined but 1 per cent. and 
gross revenues actually gained 3.2 per cent. 
These statistics are for 1930 as compared 
with 1929. The present year will probably 
not compare as favorably, but as against 
an average decline of carloadings for 1931 
to date of about 17 per cent. electric power 
production has averaged but 3% per cent. 
below 1930, and domestic consumption ha: 
actually increased 8.5 per cent. 


HE utility industry has a_ brilliant 

future facing it. It should grow at a 
ininimum of 7 per cent. per annum when 
industrial conditions become more normal 
and if certain new developments are 
realized, then this rate of growth can be 
increased materially. 

Leading investment utilities such as Con- 
solidated Gas of New York, Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore, North American, Public 
Service of New Jersey, United Gas Im- 
provement, are recommended for accumu- 
lation at current levels. There are some 
other leading units, slightly less desirable 


as investments, but satisfactory for the 
more speculatively minded, such as: Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric, American Water 


Works, Columbia Gas, Electric Bond & 
Share, Electric Power & Light, Standard 
Gas, American Foreign Power, and Uni- 
ted Corporation. 


S previously indicated, the rails have 

been very hard hit in the current de- 
pression. Railroads have lacked the 
growth element of the utilities during the 
past decade, as indicated by an 8. per 
cent. increase in gross ton mileage from 
1920 to 1929 and a 34.2 per cent. decrease 
in passenger mileage. 

Leaving aside the question of this per- 
manent growth of the future, we think the 
rails are more than thoroughly deflated in 
this cycle, and the far-seeing investor who 
recognized undervalued equities can single 
out such issues as Atchison, Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central, Norfolk & 
Western, Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific as outstanding invest- 
ment rails and Southern Railway, Erie, 
Rock Island, Denver Rio Grande Western 
pfd. and Missouri, Kansas & Texas as 
better than average speculative issues. 
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“The article respecting communication 
companies in your March issue attracted 
my attention. The subject was splendidly 
covered. My viewpoint was that if a diffi- 
cult subject about which I knew something 
were so carefully covered, there must be 
much care in the preparation of your 
article. Hence I wanted to read the maga- 
zine regularly.” 


In these words, a high executive of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company (a 
new subscriber) pays the World’s Work 
the highest compliment, because he has 
put his finger on the real purpose of the 
magazine. 


This distinguished Western Union offi- 
cial did not subscribe to learn about the 
telegraph business. He could write books 
on that subject that would carry real 


WORLD’S WORK is Published by 


Everybody's 


Business 


authority. But he subscribed because the 
editors had met the test. 


Knowing only the telegraph business 
has not made Western Union one of the 
greatest communication systems in the 
world. Telegraph lines tie together all 
peoples and all businesses. In its develop- 
ment Western Union needs authoritative 
information and sane opinion on all mat- 
ters that affect business everywhere. Such 
broad knowledge is more essential than 
poles and wires. 


All business is like that nowadays. It 
is fed from a thousand sources. The busi- 
ness executive is just as big as the breadth 
of his information and understanding— 
and no bigger. 


World’s Work is the essential magazine 
for leading executives of today and to- 
morrow. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Garden City, New York 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months ns es Ss” Ex Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 834 $38 $6.32 $1.21, 3 m Air Redtetion....05.005+...+ $40 223- 22; ’20-30*  10934- 773% 79 5.2 
No 4,153 21 0.15 0.01, 3 m re re i 57- 5; 29-30 12%- 5% 6 s, 
No 2,402 94 ial aaa SS ee Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 65; ’24-’30 18234-11434 116 5.3 
No 1,258 42 2.86 0.38, 3 m Allis CHARICE 6.655. 65.05:00:0 2 200- 26; ’20-’30* 423%4- 2434 25 8.0 
10 653 24 rere American Bank Note...... 3a 160- 34; ’25-’30 6234- 36 37 8.1 
No 691 29 es atl tvs American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 63- 30; '27-'30 38 - 27% 29 8.0 
25 2,474 55 Jere Pointe, Sa 5a 185- 39; ’27-’30 12934- 96% 99 5.0 
No 600 129 ore Amer. Car & Foundry.... 3 116- 24; ’25-’30 3834- 19% 20 = 15.0 
No 1,656 43 Re ee Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 14; ’25-’30 5134- 2634 29 5s 
No 600 26 4.16 Nil, 3 m De ae oe 3 54- 24; ’27-’30 315%- 23% ae 120 
No 1,061 20 i es ee American International..... 3 150- 16; ’22-’30 26 - 12% 14 aie 
No 770 82 Cae °C)! x dacs Amer.. Locomotive......... 1 145- 18; ’23-’30 3034- 14% 16 5.8 
No 10,155 16 Veeco American Radiator ........ 0.60 55- 15; ’29-’30 21Y%- 13 14 4.3 
2 6-871 39 0.03 Nil, 3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ie 144- 28; ’29-'30 373%- 19% 21 ee 
No 1,830 66 2 rr Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 37; ’22-’30* 58%- 31 we 6=C2S 
100 450 138 er Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’30 60 - 42% 51 = 10.6 
100 17,973 144 10.44 2.51, 3 m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310-114; ’22-30 20134-169 171 53 
25 3,077 33 A i ar American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 235- 81; ’24-’30* 13234-10434 115 52 
100 400 81 | rrr Amer. Woolen ............ ae 166- 5; ’20-’30 11%- 6% 7 “an 
50 = 8,865 61 ° | Ore Anaconda Copper ......... 1.50 175- 25; ’24-’30* 43%4- 25 26 3.6 
No 3,582 24 ° 2 ae ARGS CODDEE 6.5 ia. ccicass > 68- 10; ’28-’30 1914- 13% 14 me 
25 ~=—2,000 32  l— Asmont OF TL “AN 6.636: - 27- 2; ’25-’30 4y4- 2 2 ie 
No 589 31 3.41» 2.02» Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 19; ’25-’30 295%4- 19% mw £18 
100 2,422 268 ee. § snachs Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 298- 97; ’24-’30 20334-149% = 152 6.7 
100 823 29 ENS Atlantic Coast Line....... 7 268- 83; ’22-30 120 - 86 88 7.9 
25 2,691 54 1.02 Nil, 3 m Atlantic Refining.......... l 154- 16; ’23-’30* 235%- 12% 14 6.9 
No 188 84 5.43° 1.06, 3 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 514- 60; ’28-’30 2951%4-101% 196 10.0 
No 843 56 i Sore 3aldwin Locomotive....... 1.75 67- 15; ’29-’30 27%- 15 16 9.4 
100 2,563 137 A a Baltimore & Ohio......... 5 145- 40; ’23-’30 87%- 54% 56 9.1 
25 ~=2,258 28 2.32 0.01, 3 m RINNE OI cia niw'c ais cias I 56- 8; ’22-’30 14%- 6% 8 125 
20 446 43 S52 1.20, 3 m Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 44; ’23-’30 62 - 50 52 5.8 
No 2,098 14 a rr Bendix Aviation........... 1 104- 14; ’29-’30 25%4- 155% 17 57 
No 3,200 144 5.26 0.06, 3 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 4 141- 37; ’23-’30 70K%- 39% 43 9.3 
25 4,373 37 a ere Borden Company.......... 3z 187- 53; ’25-’30* 76%4- 62% 63 78 
No 770 68 7.698 3.58, 9 m Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9; ’23-'30 693%- 53% 56 ri 
No 740 94 ere Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’30 12934-103 106 48 
No 252 42 + srr POY MIE 65s ki anakcsssc 3 56- 29; ’26-'30 40%- 3234 40 7.5 
No 5,000 7 - ieee Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 249- 18; ’25-'30* 32%4- 21% 22 6.4 
No 244 24 3.35 0.85, 3 m Bits Perhiil.........6.3 2.50 89- 14; ’25-'30 31 -17 20 «12.5 
No 977 54 6.16 (0).09¢ California Packing......... 2 85- 41; °26-’30 53 - 20% 24 8.2 
No 512 16 6.64* 1.31, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 99- 30; ’26-'30 43 - 29% 39 vat 
100 194 201 ter 0) sucess EO Oe eee 6 515- 14; '22-'30 131%4- 66% 70 8.6 
No 277 5 heres: Celotex Company ......... Ne 86- 3; ’26-’30 14%- 5% 7 a 
No 1,123 45 me. fo eshiens Cerro de Pasco...........- 1.50 120- 21; ’20-'30 30%- 15% 17 9.1 
No _ 1,800 50 3.47 0.93, 3 m Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 112- 32; ’27-’30 54%- 36% 38 68 
25 = 7,655 50 4.44 0.65, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 32; ’22-’30* 4614- 35% 37 6.4 
No 1,174 = 123 eae Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 3; °’22-30 8%- 4% 5 oe 
No 362 31 2.31 0.31, 3 m Childs Company .......... 2.40 76- 22; °24-'30 333%4- 18% 20 5.0 
No 4,415 26 0.05 Nil, 3 m eo re 1 141- 14; °25-’30 2534- 15% ee 
No 1,000 12 11.15 2.15, 3 m WAIN ety oie, Stole intone. aevais 7a 181- 41; ’22-’30* 170 -142% 149 5.0 
100 361 68 0.41 Nil, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron.... ae 96- 18; °20-’30 32%- 15% 16 ne 
No 11,684 20 1.76 1.594 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 30; ’26-’30* 4554- 27 28 7.1 
No 1,037 30 2.03 0.34, 3 m Commercial Credit......... Zz 71- 14; ’25-’30 23%4- 15 16 «11.5 
No 34,011 6 0.61 0.544 Commonwealth & <—m 0.40 30- 7; °29-’30 12 - 8 8 5.0 
No 11,457 37 Re rr a Consolidated Gas of N 4 183- 56; ’23-’30*  10954- 82% 89 4.5 
No 1,733 43 Se. + “sasass Continental Can........... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’30 6234- 47 49 4.0 
No 2,113 12 rrr. Continental Motors........ is 29- 2; ’22-’30 44- 2% 3 - 
No 4,743 32 0.05 Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)....  .. 63- 7; ’21-’30 12 - 6% 7 5 ae 
25 2,530 34 4.86 0.77, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining..... 4a 126- 35: ’26-’30 865%4- 62 63 6.3 
100 500 154 ol i ee eo nee area Ey 122- 48; ’21-’30 63 - 4334 45 fea 
10 ~=1,000 29 Serre Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 2; 21-30 534- 2% 3 
No 6,295 8 re tere Curtiss-Wright ........... - 30- 2; ’29-’30 SR- 2% 3 
No 504 63 Al re Davison Chemical......... af 81- 10; ’20-’30* 23 - 11 12 ‘a 
100 S16 217 es a ne Fr Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93: °20-’30 152%4-125 127 7.2 
50 1,689 96 3.60 aus Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 173- 69; ’22-’30 102 - 523% 54 78 
No _ 1,050 39 1.10 pee Diamond Match .......... * 255-115; °19-’30* 23 - 14% 18 _ 
No 3,502 22 re TRE BAN aoc h:80% sw sa teare's 4 126- 57; ’28-’30 7834- 61% 70 5.6 
20 11,066 31 4.64 1.01, 3m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-30* 107 - 77% 80 5.0 
No 2,261 63 | eer Eastman Kodak........... 8a 265- 70; ’22-’30 18534-14334 145 55 
No 894 17 5.32 1.23, 3 m Elec. Auto-Lite........... 6 174- 33; ’28-30 743R- 445% 46 12.9 
No _ 1,877 25 es Electric Power & Light.... 1 104- 15; ’25-’30 6034- 38% ~* 40 2 
100 §=1,511 135 1.07 Nil, 3 m i eS ee es »: 94- 10; ’23-’30 3934- 151%4 17 ra 
No 239 43 ee Foster Wheeler ........... 2 105- 33; ’29-’30 6414- 35% 36 she 
No 100 49 Nil Poca igi Foundation Co. ........... if 184- 3; ’23-’30 174- 4% 7 fat 
No 730 18 Ree oe PEOepert “TORR ack os cscs 3 109- 20; ’26-’30 431%4- 26% 28 =: 10.6 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended prvers 28. (d) Year ended i, sist (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. ? ) 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock 


Plus 5% in 
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10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
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No 
No 
100 
No 

10 


100 
100 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 

10 


No 


50 


No 
No 
50 
No 
10 
No 
10 
10 


100 
No 
No 
100 


“Including prices on old sto k. 
ended April #0. 


eommon stock. 


Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 1930 
413 $110 $2.44 
28,846 14 1.90 
5,353 11 3.63 
43,500 18 3.25 
324 32 7.07 
2,000 6 3.26 
1,788 14 3.51 
1,167 47 Nil 
1,417 37 3.16 
1,728 7 Nil 
2,490 164 7.25 
198 116 Nil 
707—s Nil 7.89 
400 111 4.69 
1,600 38 0.20 
1.512 24 Nil 
1,358 163 6.01 
350 112 Nilé 
670 31 11.53 
4,409 59 4.55 
14,584 10 0.67 
1,000 53 Nil 
6,632 39 2.07 
1,182 10 1.35* 
9,340 33 1.669 
826 5 cae 
5,518 15 1.90 
6,983 = 3.04 
1,813 30 1.15 
1,210 99 2.07 
2,277 33 7.15 
1,418 38 9.653 
548 42 4.00 
1,909 21 1.40 
300 52 8.35 
772 70 2.60 
1,438 48 6.70 
1,900 44 0.80 
809 116 3.00 
828 131 3.77 
4.621 33 Nil 
2,730 20 2.78” 
6,286 17 3.40 
724 10 Nil 
1,190 29 3.01 
6,202 15 4.10 
310 212 7.58 
5,448 19 1.99 
4993 161 7.21 
338 242 6.63 
1571 124 7.33 
1406 243 21.97 
6,187 32 4.36 
2,100 10 ae 
2,480 183 6.95 
5,678 27 3.07 
15,000 4 0.60 
2,453 68 4.02 
3,113 46 5.90 
13,039 97 5.29 
450 167 1.84 
4,428 36 0.71 
2,433 72 0.91 
396 73 0.20 
5,503 30 4.01 
3,874 86 4.37 
13,161 2 0.02 
2,377 18 1.45 
1,400 90 4.04 
1,338 7 1.28 
2,000 16 Nil 
1,989 79 Nil 
9,000 16 3.43 
300 31 Nil 
654 116 4.08 
4,846 40 3.01 
6,160 50 3.01 
100 173 Nil 


vember 30. 


1931 





(v) Plus 9% 


Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
m=months N. %.. 5.2. Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
eee General Asphalt ........... $3 97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 20 21 14.3 
$0.38, 3 m General Hiectric........... 1.60 403- 41; ’26-’30* 5434- 395% 41 Et 
1.05, 3 m ee Se 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 47% 50 6.0 
0.61, 3 m General Motors........... 3 282- 31; ’25-’30* 48 - 35% 39 2.7 
0.47, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 5 _ 153- 56; ’25-’30 84%- 4934 51 99 
0.52, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... vs 143- 18: 27-30 3834- 21% 32 ey 
Re bteves EEL cask .sbaeces cae 2- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 295% 31 7.8 
cteere ey ee re 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 9 10 Ne 
ieee Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 3 155- 35; ’27-’30 52%4- 32% 36 8.2 
Nil, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors ..... P 61- 3; ’25-’30 6%- 3% 5 <A 
Rie ca Great Northern Pfd....... 5 155- 45; ’27-’30 6934- 431%4 44 10.9 
Nil, 3 m Gulf States Steel .......... ny 96- 15; ’25-’30 374%4- 14 16 Aa 
3.26, 3 m Hershey Chocolate......... 5 144- 26; ’27-’30 10334- 87 93 5.4 
1.02, 3m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 444%4- 35% 36 8.8 
0.14, 3 m Hudson Motor.........65 1 140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - 15% 16 6.3 
Nil, 3 m ee ee ere i 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 7 8 be: 
eS Illinois Central............ 4 154- 65; °26-’30 89 - 52% 54 7.8 
hanes Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’30 34 - 19% 21 ies 
2.82, 3 m Int. Business Machine..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 17934-122% 130 10.6 
states Int:;, Marvester.............. 20 395- 45; °20-’30* 60%4- 45% 46 5.2 
0.08, 3 m Int. Nickel of Canada....:. 0.60 73- 12; ’28-'30 20%- 11% 13 4.5 
Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 5% 6 AG 
Pace it Vek @ W........... 2 201- 17; ’23-’30 3834- 1834 26 7.5 
0.02, 6 m Kelvinator Gotp: . .s.i00%. o 91- 5; ’26-'30 15Y4- 83% 11 a 
awa: Kennecott Copper ......... 2 156- 14; ’20-'30 31%- 19 20 ~=—:10.0 
Red Sry) eS res ee 96- 1; 26-30 2R%- 1 sone 
Ree ee OS RO ere 92- 26; ’26-’30 a - 2 26 6.4 
oars Reeuser & Toll........... 16 46- 20; ’28-’30 27%4- 20% 21 75 
Leeae et Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 17; ’24-’30* 35%4- 18 29 3.3 
Ras Leigh. Valley. ....0....... 250 127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 44 45 5S 
ete Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-30 9134- 76 Ef 7.0 
4.70, 6 m ae | ree 3 96- 14; ’23-’30 631%4- 41% 42 7.0 
0.82, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 178- 35; °24-’30* 54%- 42% 43 6.0 
eae Loriiard Tobacco.......... 47- 8; °24-’30 20%- 11% 18 be 
Waser McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 90- 54; ’28-’30 103%- 71% 76 79 
Nil, 3 m CES Se |: a 3 242- 25; ’20-’30 437%%- 27% 29 «10.3 
4.81! ee Fe _O - Ee ee ene 3u 382- 70; ’25-’30*  1061%4- 81% 84 8.4 
nee Se Mid-Continent Pet. ........  .. 62- 11; ’20-’30 163%4- 8 9 
Nil, 3 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 67- 7; ’22-’30 263%4- 113% 12 
Nil, 3 m Missouri Pacific .......... 101- 8; ’22-’30 423%4- 153% 16 
Nil, 3 m Montgomery Ward........ 400- 15; ’26-’30 291%4- 1534 19 
0.40, 3 m eS 4 119- 21; ’26-'30 40%- 27% 29 13.8 
0.70, 3 m National Biscuit........... 3.30a 237- 38; ’23-'30* 8334- 6234 64 5.4 
bee? Nat. Bellas Hess........... .. 250- 2; ’23-’30 10 - 3% 6 ee 
Nil, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 149- 27; ’26-’30 3934- 25% 27 pie 
saps Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 38% 40 5.7 
cae Rare ieee 210- 63; ’20-’30* 132 -112% 113 4.3 
A ssietoha Nat. Power & Lighi....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 444%- 25% 27 3.5 
Nil, 3 m New York Central......... 6 257-105 ; ’26-’30 1321%4- 8234 84 > | 
Nil, 3 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; °23-30 88 - 53 54 10.9 
0.85, 3 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 133- 14; ’24-’30 94%- 64 65 9.2 
273,.3-™ Norfolk & Western....... 10 290-123; ’25-’30 217-175 177 5.7 
4.354 North American... ss... 10r 187- 42; ’26-'30 90%4- 62 66 10.0 
Peis North American Aviation.. .. 20- 3; ’28-30 1l - 4% 9 Se 
a3 Northern Pacific ......... 5 119- 42; ’22-’30 H0%- 30% 32 46150 
SA Pacific Gas & Electric..... 137- 31; ’23-'30* 54%- 45 46 4.2 
0.01, 3 m Packard Motors .............0+ 0.40 163- 7; ’22-’30* 11%- Ps 8 5.0 
L aectu sae Pan-American Pet. “B”....  .. 96- 30; ’22-’30 361%4- 29 30 ree 
1.12, 3 m Paramount Publix ......... 2.50 154- 34;, ’20-’30 a 26% 27 9.6 
aie Ao Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 110- 33; ’22-’30 - 45 46 8.4 
Nil, 3 m Pere Marquette ........... 6 260- 67; ’26-'30 85 - 65 66 8.9 
Nil, 3 m Phillips Petroleum......... a 70- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 6% i See 
Sates Prairse Oil & Gas......... 2 66- 11; ’28-’30 203%- 9 10 Ae 
sae Pressed Steet. Cah cick kas 48 80- 3; ’26-’30* 7iz- 3% 4 Shes 
ees Public Service of N. J.... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 96%4- 72 78 4.3 
0.15, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 47; ’21-’30 5814- 35% 37 10.8 
0.02, 3 m Radio Corporation......... ae 420- 11; ?24-’30* 271%4- 12 17 se 
0.44,3 m Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 52- 12; ’28-’30 24y4- 15% 17 . 
se Mace ON RTO CP ome 148- 52; ’22-’30 9714- 603% 62 6.3 
Eee Remington-Rand, Inc. .....  .. 58- 14; ’27-’30 1934- 75% 9 7 
Nil, 3 m ee rere 0.40 35- 7; °22-’30 10%- 6% 7 5.7 
Nil, 3 m Remibne Steel osc ices. i 146- 10; ’22-’30* 253%- 12 13 me 
<aaees Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-'30 53 - 40% 49 6.0 
Panaten Rossia Insurance.......... 2.20 278- 14; ’23-'30 26 - 16% 19 114 
Nil, 3 m St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 134- 19; ’24-’30 6234- 15 16 soe 
ONES? Seats Roebuck ......3:3... 250 198- 43; ’27-’30 631%4- 44% 49 9.0 
ote sake Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 1 46- 9; ’22-’30 15R%- kK 9 9.2 
ae Sloss-Sheffeld Steel .......  .. 144- 12; ’20-’30 32%- 16 17 ; 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(a) Before charges for depletion. 
in common stock. 


(i) Year ended August 31. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 





(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3lst. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) rie estimated. 
y) 
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(e) Year 
ear ended 
Plus 5% in 





Year ended October 31. (p) Y 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 








us 6% in common stock.’ 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 746 3=6$37 
25 2,774 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 197 
No 12,664 4+ 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25 25,518 48 
25 17,809 32 
10 1,291 21 
No 1,961 34 
25. 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No = 3,297 9 
25. 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
25 4,386 42 
100 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 
20 1,213 48 
No 374 101 
No 397 22 
20 600 45 
No 984 63 
No 1,464 22 
100 8687 204 
100 667 166 
No 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3,172 20 
SO 2586 87 
50 800 52 
5 3,000 12 
10 3 9,750 16 
No 1,473 $23 
No 2,404 23 
No 3,908 18 
No 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No 1,248 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No 1,589 27 
5 7,000 6 
No 5,691 12 
25 4,525 74 
25. 25975 58 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 1 
25 2,000 mn 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 
No 9,090 a 
No 801 4 
10 4,000 17 
No 5,897 3 
25 16,851 39 
0 °° 2,577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 6.000 38 
No 744 10 
No 9,000 10 
No 2,221 10 
No | 1,775 a, 
25 5,140 37 


1930 


0.68 
5.42 
2.43 
1.90 


0.55 
Nil 
235 
6.08 
Nil 
1.09 


0.60 


Nil 
2.01 
1.12 
3.62 


Earns 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


(g) Year.ended June 30. 
(q). Before. charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 


1931 


m=months 


$0.30, 3 m 
5.524 
0.33, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
0.36, 3 m 
0.96, 3 m 
0.54, 3 m 
0.94, 3 m 
0.41, 3 m 
0.30, 3 m 
1.06, 3 m 
0.41, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
0.51, 3 m 
0.05, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
0.39, 3 m 
1.22, 3m 
0.31, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
$1.63, 3 m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 

(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


N.Y. SB. 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 


Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway ......... 3.65 
Standard Brands .......... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 22 

Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas: Corporation. .......<... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 3 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Topeceo Products . .......... Se 
RRNAOINOR bisa cared sacs 1 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California. . 2 
GES oe re 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
A eae ana 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
be ee 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 
Os. ee I 0555 aala,s 60 = 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 2 
Lys tee OE ook at rs ance snes ; 
RD ak INE <a cls sarel nas o rmckc 7 
Wabash Ratiway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... ~ 
LO a 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
Werte: SEOGOTS ..... .cccecass 1 
Willys-Overland .......... ae, 
Woorwortn, Fo OW. ois esc 2.40 
NEW YORK CURB 

Aluminum Co. of America.. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... ; 
Amer. Gas & Electric..... Sit 
Amer. Superpower ....... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 2 
ae ene eee 7s 
Brazilian Traction......... 8r 
Central Pub. Service “A”. 1.75 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
So ae are 0.305 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)...... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”....... 1.20 
Ford of England.......... 0.37 
CGGlgnan. SOENE i6< doa eases eg 
RMN gS 5/556 duc area dis wee 1.50 
RE FOE ovis csissidiccooues 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line...... Re 
Middle West Utilities.:.... 8r 
National Investors ........ oe 
New Jersey Zinc........... 3a 
Newmont Mining ......... 4 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 


Northern States Power “A” 8 


BRAT IITN a 53,5 Js aseimjssevsia as 0.20 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 0.20 
a ere 1 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... oH 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 2 
Standard Oil of Kentucky. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio..... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
SEE TE AGO. ia svete wie cea j 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders .......... a 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light... 1 


WORM CIN 6.0.62 55%s anaeca z 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 


(c) Year ended peer 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


Price Range High Low Prices % 
50- 10; ’27-’30 174- 93% 10 ate 
92- 31; ’27-'30 5414- 42% 44 44 
158- 78; ’22-'30 10914- 7334 74 8.1 
165- 17; ’22-’30 65%- 29% 30 10.3 
89- 14; '26-'30 20%- 16% 18 6.7 
244- 40; ’25-’30 8834- 58 65 5.7 
82- 42; °26-’30 5134- 33 35 6.3 
85- 31; ’22-’30 521%4- 33% 35 48 
48- 19; ’24-’30 26 - 17% 18 8.3 
126- 14; ’20-30 21%- 105% 12 chs 
98- 18; ’24-'30 26 - 1834 19 6.2 
75- 28; '26-'30 36%4- 185% 20 = 15.0 
85- 39; '26-’30 5534- 36% 40 6.8 
154- 29; ’22-’30* 59 - 42 43 7.0 
118- 1; ’22-’30* 334- 2% 3 an 
67- 10; ’29-'30 18 - 7% 9 11.1 
182- 49; ’23-'30" 7534- 47% 48 10.1 
59- 20; ’24-’30 26%- 14 16 12.1 
298-126; ’24-'30 205%-153% 155 1.5 
162- 18; ’29-’30 38%- 22% 28 ad 
159- 46; ’26-'30 6734- 51% 56 7.0 
60- 22; °29-’30 3714- 27% 29 3.8 
206- 12; ’21-'30 50 - 38% 40 3.8 
244- 37; ’22-30 773%- 30 31 6.2 
51- 3; ’27-'30 1034- 3% 6 nee 
300- 12; ’22-’30* 371%- 22% 24 8.1 
120- 25; ’25-’30 3634- 17% 19 10.4 
97- 11; ’22-’30 203@- 1134 12 
262- 70; ’20-'30 1523¢- 9834 99 7.0 
96- 6; ’22-'30 26 - 10% 11 
138- 7; ’24-’30 203%- 6% 7 
272- 89; '22-'30 15034-101% 105 7.8 
68- 31; ’27-’30 36%- 26 27 74 
293- 49; ’22-’30 10734- 57 62 6.7 
105- 21; ’22-’30 26%- 16% 17 5.9 
35- 3; ’25-’30 8 - 4% 5 - 
234- 51; ’26-’30* 725¢- 543% 66 4.0 
540- 53; ’25-’30 224 -130% 132 
80- 6; ’26-'30 1234- 634 7 oe 
225- 43; ’24-'30 97'14- 60% 62 5.9 
96- 9: 29-730 19%- 95% 10 40 
73- 14; ’25-’30 2334- 17% 19 103 
30- 2; ’29-'30 63%- 3% 4 nee. 
82- 19; ’28-’30 2814- 135% 15 8.0 
58- 11; ’25-'30 1954- 12% 15 9.6 
120- 7; ’28-’30* 12%- 8Y% 9 10.0 
91- 13; ’26-’30* 2034- 13% 14 8.3 
146- 32; ’25-'30 101 - 82 88 4.0 
287- 37; ’28-’30 61 - 38% 40 6.0 
69- 18; ’29-'30 29144- 18 20 6.0 
24- 8; °28-'30 19%- 12% 13 3.2 
226- 4; ’28-’30* 11%- 5% 7 
209- 45; ’22-'30 7514- 46% 48 3.0 
128- 28; ’23-'30 72 - 52% 53 3.6 
42- 5; ’28-’30 11 - 5 6 
57- 14; ’29-'30 254%4- 17% 18 8.0 
65- 3; ’29-’30 6%- 4% 5 ee 
92- 45; °29-'30 St = 45 36 8.3 
236- 37; °25-'30 58%- 30 © 31 122 
30- 8; 29-30 15%- 9% 10 40 
301- 82; ’22-'30 15234-12334 129 6.0 
30- 5; ’29-’30 8Y%- 5 6 3.3 
21-. 5; “29-0 10 - 5% 7 os 
50- 10; ’29-’30 21Y%- 12% 13 6.8 
40- 2: ’29-’30 8%- 3% 5 ney 
103- 30; ’23-’30* 3814- 243% 25 8.0 
180- 19; ’23-’30* 235%- 17 18 8.4 
134- 43; ’27-'30 6214- 465% 48 5.1 
190- 18; ’25-’30* 50 - 37% 39 5.0 
140- 27; ’24-’30* 303%%- 2634, 27 7.3 
36- 3; ’28-’30 83%- 3% 7 
76- 6; ’29-'30 10%- 6 7 oe 
62- 12; ’27-’30 3414- 20 21 4.9 
90- 7; ’25-’30* 1414- 634 8 12.5 
154- 45; ’24-’30* 6934- 31 4 6.3 

(d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Rate Increase May 
Save Rails 


Statistics Continue Un- 
favorable—W hat’s Ahead? 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Editor, Railway Age 


AILROAD traffic and earnings 
R show no improvement. Reductions 

in operating expenses in the first 
quarter of the year were 17.5 per cent., or 
at the annual rate of 700 million dollars 
as compared with 1930, and of more than 
a billion dollars as compared with 1929. 
Nevertheless, net operating income was 
40 per cent. less than in the first quarter 
of 1930 and 60 per cent. less than in the 
first quarter of 1929, or at the annual rate 
of only two per cent.-on property invest- 





ment. 

Car loadings in the first quarter were 
17.8 per cent. less than in 1930 and 23.7 
per cent. less than in 1929. What, then, 
will the reports of earnings in April and 
May probably show? In April car load- 
ings were 17.5 per cent. less than in 1930 
and 25.2 per cent. less than in 1929, while 
in the first week of May they were 17.8 
per cent. less than in 1930 and 26.3 per 
cent. less than in 1929. The answer sug- 
gested by these figures is that total earn- 
ings and net operating income in April 
and May certainly were relatively no bet- 
ter, and probably were worse, than in the 
first quarter of the year. 


§ ONFERENCES of heads of insurance 
A companies with railway executives, 
and also separate conferences of railway 
executives, recently have been held to dis- 
cuss what, if anything, can be done to im- 
prove the railway financial situation. Life 
insurance companies and savings banks 
are becoming greatly alarmed regarding 
the five billion dollars of railroad secur- 
ties, especially bonds, that they own. With 
the railroad industry as a whole steadily 
earning less than the interest on its debts 
they have reason for alarm. Of course, 
some roads are earning more than their 
fixed charges, but many are earning legs. 

The plain fact is, that a large part of 
the railways are moving straight toward 
financial disaster. Wages are being much 
discussed, but under the Federal Railway 
Labor act cannot be reduced without pro- 
longed negotiations, the failure of which 
would result in the appointment of a board 
by President Hoover, who repeatedly has 
made statements opposing reductions of 
wages. Probably advances in freight rates 
will be sought, but railway executives are 
not unaware that they will be opposed, and 
that waterway and highway competition 
will make many advances impossible. 

Government transportation policies cre- 
ated the present railroad situation. Can 
changes in those policies be secured in time 
to prevent their natural effects in such a 
period as the present? If not, owners of 
life insurance policies, depositors in savings 
banks and users of railway service—in 
other words, the entire public—will share 
in the consequences with the hundreds of 
thousands of railway men who are now 
unemployed and the owners of railway 
stocks. 
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For the Investor Who Seeks 


SAFETY... 


with Unusual Possibilities 


for Profit 
—a Convertible Bond yielding about 6.15% 


company Well established and conspicuously suc- 


cessful . . . One of two largest in field, 

total assets exceeding $40,000,000. 
business Essential and rapidly growing . . . Long 
record of steadily increasing earnings ... 
1930 net approximately 84% times annual 
interest on present total funded and un- 
funded debt . . . Volume of business for the 
first quarter of 1931 showed an increase 
of 20 per cent over same period of pre- 
vious year. 


This Bond is convertible, until maturity, on 
a very favorable basis into Common Stock 
now paying regular quarterly cash dividends 
... Application will be made to list these 
Bonds on the New York Exchange .. . The 
Stock is now traded in on the New York Curb. 


attractive 
conversion 
privilege 


Complete details sent, without obliga- 
tion, on request for circular BJ - 101. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 231 SO. LA SALLE ST. NEW YORK, 111 BROADWAY 


BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE . MINNEAPOLIS ° ST. PAUL 
CLEVELAND ° ST. LOUIS ° DES MOINES 


KANSAS CITY ° MILWAUKEE 
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FORBES for 


Bond Yields Fall as Purchasing 


Power of Dollar Rises 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





| een inter- 
est rates have : eae 
brought one de- i 
velopment into the 
bond market to which 
the investment public 
is slow in accustom- 
ing itself. That is the 
scarcity of good 6 per 
cent. bonds. 

In spite of the 
steady drop of com- 


Rate 


PINNIIIES AUR EI nO es cu ee ee $151,934,500 
Detroit Edison 5s 1933 

General Petroleum 5s 1940 

Inland Steel “A” 4%4s 1978 
Metropolitan Edison 4%s 1968.. ........ 


Seasoned Bonds of Various Maturities 


Maturity Outstanding Price 
100 
10334 
10234 
95% 
102% 


10,000,000 
19,584,000 
28,000,000 
22,594,000 


ing to the amount of 
1,270,601 shares. 
Earnings took a 
downward course last 
year, in response to 
the slackening in in- 
dustrial activity, for 
the first time in a 
decade. Net income 
dropped to $10,795,000 
equal to $8.50 a share 


1931 Range 
High Low 
100%2 975% 
104% 102 
103% 102 

973, 93% 
105 991% 





modity priees,  ac- 

companied by a rise 

in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
many security buyers. still refuse to 
reconcile themselves to acceptance of a 
yield lower than the rate they were able 
to obtain five or six years ago. The 
trouble with the bond market, according 
to informed dealers, is the scarcity of 
seasoned issues affording a 6 per cent. 
yield and the fact that the public has 
not been educated to be satisfied with 
a return of 4% per cent. 


5 igen rise of about 25 per cent. in the 
purchasing price of the dollar since 
1926 means that the return of 4% per 
cent. now is the same as a 6 per cent. 
return was five years ago, it is con- 
tended. Analysts say the bond market 
proves this point, for in spite of unfav- 
orable industrial developments of one 
kind or another, high grade corporate 
obligations yield no more than about 4% 
per cent. Second grade securities, on 
the other hand, yield as high as 8 and 
10 per cent, while quite a few highly 
speculative descriptions return 12 to 15 
per cent. or more. The investor is com- 
pelled, therefore, to readjust his views 
and accept a smaller return in actual 
dollars or revise his investment stan- 
dards to conform with 
the yield on second 


ations compare favorably with 1927 and 
1928, but borrowers as a rule appear con- 
tent to wait for more favorable terms 
later. 

Because of uncertainties in business 
conditions, some investors prefer to 
keep their funds in short-term issues, 
while others feel the best returns and 
prospects of appreciation are to be 
found in obligations with later maturi- 
ties that would be expected to advance 
as the oversupply of short-term money 
spreads into other channels. 


HE Detroit Edison Company, one of 
the country’s large utility enter- 
prises, has outstanding a $10,000,000 
issue of first mortgage and collateral 
trust 5s, due 1933, selling at a small pre- 
mium. The company serves a popula- 
tion of almost 3,000,000 in Detroit and 
adajcent territory with electric light and 
power. It is dependent to an extent on 
the automobile industry, inasmuch as 
many of its large industrial consumers 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
motor cars or allied lines. 
Funded debt amounts to about $118,- 
000,000, including the short-term issue, and 
capital stock of $100 par value is outstand- 


on the stock, for the 
twelve months ended 
March 31 from $12,- 
938,000, or $10.49 a share, in the preceding 
twelve months. Total operating revenue 
fell to $52,069,000 from $56,427,000. Fixed 
charges were earned 2.81 times compared 
with 3.18 times in the corresponding period 
of last year, 

Dividends on the capital stock are be- 
ing paid at the annual rate of $8 a 
share. 


LONG-TERM public utility issue 
with a yield lower than most invest- 
ors are accustomed to expect is the 
Metropolitan Edison Company’s first 
414s of 1968, selling at a small premium. 
There are about $22,500,000 outstanding. 
The company supplies electric and 
power service in an extensive territory 
in eastern Pennsylvania, including Read- 
ing, Easton, York and other communi- 
ties, and connects with the New Jersey 
Power & Light Company. 

The systems of these two compa- 
nies form the Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
power system of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Corporation and extend for 
about 250 miles from northern Mary- 
land to within a short distance of New 
York. Metropolitan’s properties are con- 

sidered a vital link in 
one of the Atlantic sea- 





grade issues. 

The bond market 
has become a highly 
professional market, 
with institutions tak- 
ing most of the higher 
grade issues offered. 
Consequently new flo- 
tations have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 
The volume of do- 
mestic financing in 
the first four months of 
the year was the small- 
est in more than six 





1920 


1921 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY 
(FIXED CHARGES TIMES EARNED) 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


board’s important super- 
power systems. 

Funded debt totals 
slightly more than 
$31,000,000, and three 
issues of preferred 
stock are outstanding 
to the extent of about 
136,200 shares. Of the 
outstanding 360,780 
common shares about 
170,000 shares are 
owned by an affiliate 
of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company. 


= The 4%s are secured 


1929 








years. Refunding oper- 
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by a first mortgage on substantially all the 
property owned and are listed as legal in- 
vestments for savings banks in New York 
and several New England states. A 
relatively high redemption price—107%4 
to 1953—tends to permit appreciation 
as interest rates fall. 


RAILROAD bond referred to 

among dealers as standard of value 
by which other obligations may be 
measured is the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe’s issue of general mortgage 
4s, 1995, outstanding to the extent of 
about $152,000,000. These bonds have 
been selling lately around par and are 
classed as among the best of their kind. 
They long have been popular with in- 
stitutional buyers. 

The Atchison system, known more 
widely as the Santa Fe, is one of the 
largest in the country; its lines extend- 
ing from Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles as 
well as to the Gulf of Mexico at Gal- 
veston. 

Funded debt amounts to about $311,- 
000,000, while capital stock consists of 
1,241,728 shares of non-cumulative 5 per 
cent. preferred and 2,416,293 shares of 
common, each of $100 par value. 

Net income fell off last year, in com- 
mon with that of most railroads, as op- 
erating revenues dropped about 15 per 
cent from the year previous. Net de- 
clined to $37,300,000, equal to $12.86 a 
share on the common, from $61,000,000, 
or 22.69 a share, in the preceding year. 

Dividends are being paid on the jun- 
ior shares at the annual rate of $10 a 
share. 


N the industrial field the Inland Steel 

Company ranks as the second largest 
steel producer in the Chicago district. 
The company has been mentioned at 
times in connection with a possible com- 
bination of independents into a large 
rival of United States Steel and Beth- 
lehem, but thus far it has remained out- 
side the fold. 

Its funded debt of $43,000,000 consists 
of $28,000,000 series A first mortgage 
sinking fund 4%s, 1978, and $15,000,000 
series B 4%s, 1981, selling at a small dis- 
count to yield slightly more than the 4% 
per cent return mentioned as adequate 
for the best grade securities. Capital 
stock consists of 1,200,000 shares of no 
par value, on which the annual dividend 
rate recently was reduced to $2.50 a 
share. 

Net income fell off sharply last year, 
following the general trend of the in- 
dustry, amounting to about $6,500,000, or 
$5.41 a share, compared with $11,712,000, 
or $9.76 a share, in 1929. For the first 
quarter this year net fell to $633,000, or 
52 cents a share, from $2,721,000, or $2.26 
a share in 1930. 

The bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all directly owned real es- 
tate, plants, and mineral properties, ex- 
cept certain leases that cannot be as- 
signed or pledged. The series A 4%s 
are redeemable at 102% to 1938 as a 
whole only, but thereafter they may be 
called in whole or in part on a declining 
scale. 















Carriers of the Modern Age 


Out of the great Amarillo and Hugoton gas fields 
of the Southwest three huge natural gas pipe 
lines, now nearing completion, will extend into 
the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana. The daily capacity of these lines 
will be 500,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, 
the equivalent of 850 carloads of coal per day. 


Maps showing these pipe lines 
are available for distribution. 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


40 Wall Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 

































An International 
. Utility System 


Serving the 
Agricultural Northwest 


THE INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY group of operating prop- 
erties of the Utilities Power & Light System serve about 400 
thriving towns and communities, located principally in lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Nebraska— 
one of the richest and most prosperous agricultural regions in the 
world. No similar area today has a greater per capita wealth. 


Stocks traded on New on New York Stock 
York Curb and Chi- Exchange and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges. owe Euonr system cago Stock Exchange. 


Class B and Common e* Class A Stock traded 


Consult your local investment dealer or write for descriptive literature 


Uriurries Power & Licht Secures Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Who are these People? 


They are Review of Reviews readers marching before you, 
a potential market for your commodity or service. Three 
out of every five of them (as established by subscriber 
analyses made by a nationally known credit concern) are 
heads of businesses, bank officials and other executives— 
“key” men in the social, economic and industrial life of 
the nation. 


They are identified by their positive known high spending 
power, a most excellent market for all advertisers of 
products and services with high-class appeal. Corrobora- 
tive evidence gladly sent upon request! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


For Forty Years — Pre-eminent in Moulding 
Public Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs 


55 FIFTH AVE. ; NEW YORK CITY 

















FORBES for 


BLIGATIONS of oil companies 

have lost considerable popularity 
in recent years as a result of the un- 
favorable trade developments encoun- 
tered by the industry. Many of the 
seasoned issues continue in demand, 
however, at levels which indicate their 
investment value. Among these is the 
$19,500,000 issue of General Petroleum 
Corporation first mortgage 5s, 1940. 
The company is a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
holding and operating all the parent 
company’s properties in the California 
fields. 

General Petroleum’s pipe line subsid- 
iary has lines connecting refineries with 
most of the principal producing fields. 
Four gasoline plants are operated, and 
they produced more than 1,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1929. Products are marketed in 
the Pacific Coast territory. 

Standard of New York acquired all 
the properties of General Petroleum in 
1926 by an exchange of two shares oi 
Standard for each common share of 
General Petroleum, and a new company 
was formed which issued $58,019,000 of 
capital stock, all of which is owned by 
Standard of New York. 

The General Petroleum 5s, assumed 
by Standard of New York, are secured 
by a first mortgage on property for- 
merly owned. They are subject to re- 
demption at 102% to 1938 and at a de- 
clining premium thereafter. 


ee 


R. C. Harvey, John G. Grego, E. E. 
Stewart, Van Louis Parmalee and Newell 
G. Welty have resigned from P. H. Whit- 
ing & Company, Inc., and have formed the 
firm of R. C. Harvey & Company, offer- 
ing customer ownership services. 

Hugh W. Long, vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Cumulative Shares Cor- 
poration. 

Captain Ugo V. d’Annunzio, president 
of Isotta-Fraschini Motors, Inc., and son 
of the Italian poet, Gabriel d’Annunzio, has 
been elected president of the Dayton Air- 
plane Engine Company. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has elected Alanson B. Houghton, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Corning Glass Works, and formerly Am- 
bassador to Germany and Great Britain, as 
chairman of the board. Magnus W. Alex- 
ander continues as president. 


Among leading financial and _ business 
men who died recently were: H. R. Mal- 
linson, president of the silk firm of H. R. 
Mallinson & Company; W. A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News; Ed- 
mund A. S. Clarke, secretary of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, and for- 
mer president of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company; Charles Day, chairman of Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc.; John H. Thomas, re- 
tired vice-president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company; E. T. Bed- 
ford, president of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, pioneer in the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and philan- 
thropist. 
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Building Active in Spots 


Public Works Program Encouraging—Resi- 


dential Construction Lags Outside of New York 
By FRANK E. PERLEY 


HE time of year has come when 

| the 1931 building program, in a 

nation-wide sense, should be quite 
clearly defined. An upward trend, if such 
a trend is to be expected this year, should 
become apparent now. The Spring months 
are passing,—vital months during which 
contracts are let and work started on a 
scale which makes a year’s volume of 
construction good or poor. 

What the year is likely to bring forth 
depends greatly on current developments, 
and if 1931 is not to be recorded as de- 
cidedly disappointing to the industry a 
strong upward swing must come along 
almost immediately. 

Highway construction is making a good 
showing, and will continue to do so. So 
are other public works projects. Public 
buildings are getting started on an im- 
pressive scale, and the Federal authorities 
in Washington feel that they are doing 
well in announcing contracts for $156,- 
000,000 of new buildings for Uncle Sam’s 
use in various parts of the country. 

Standing by themselves, these figures 
look encouraging, and in many industries 
such a total would be in fact significant. 
3ut the construction industry up to last 
year had attained such vast proportions 
that $156,000,000 more or less made little 
difference in the picture. Even in 1930 
such an item did not stand out conspicu- 
ously, for that amount of construction cut 
small figure in the $5,000,000,000 volume 
of work which was undertaken despite 
the disastrous slump the industry experi- 
enced. 

National and State and Municipal proj- 
ects, while being carried out on a large 
scale this year, will not prove adequate to 
bring the year’s volume anywhere near a 
satisfactory total. Only one development 
will do it, and that is a speedy revival in 
private construction. . 


ECENT statistics in New York City 
indicate improving conditions in the 


metropolis, especially as to residential 
construction, but almost nowhere else in 
the United States can similar develop- 


ments be seen. It is interesting to recall 
that just a year ago residential building 


seemed to be picking up again. This 
heartened to an extent a rather disheart- 
ened industry. Was the long-awaited re- 
vival in residential work near at hand? 
All of the leaders in the construction field 
hoped so, and some of them believed so. 
They realized its importance to the in- 
dustry, and looked forward with keenest 


interest to the developments. The devel- 
opments, however, proved disappointing, 
although the following months were 


marked by considerable activity in this 
class of construction. Residential proj- 
ects did assume a more commanding posi- 
tion in the total volume of building, but 
the gains came mainly in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. And with- 
in a few months the residential increases 
became less pronounced. Again during 
recent weeks encouragement has appeared 
in housing construction, but, as was the 
case a year ago, this renewed activity is 
not widespread. 


HE construction industry was hard 

hit last year by the absence of a 
nation-wide schedule of work, and it lacks 
the same thing this year. Building in 
spots continues as it has for months, but 
the spots where activity is under way 
are too few and too far between. The 
disappointments of January, February and 
March have been followed by further 
disappointments in April, even the usual 
seasonal advance in volume being dis- 
appointing. 

For the entire United States less than 
$375,000,000 of construction contracts were 
reported in April, and that fact, standing 
by itself, indicates it is time to abandon 
hope that the 1931 aggregate will exceed 
the low mark reached last year. 

The records of the Associated General 
Contractors of America show that for the 
first quarter of the current year the vol- 
ume of building was the lowest known 
since 1922. Officers of that organization 
place responsibility for the slump on the 
continued low level of private construc- 
tion. This condition seems likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. If such were not the 


case, reports of contemplated new con- : 


struction would be coming along in greater 
volume. 
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hold these stocks? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed 

below is discussed in our current 
Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of 
the following securities, our current Bul- 
letins should prove of great value in the 
present uncertain period when the aver- 
age investor does not know whether he 
should sell in order to avoid further large 
losses or buy in the hope of securing 
substantial profits. 


The stocks discussed are: 


Canada Dry United Aircraft 
United Gas Im- Chrysler 

provement Fox Film 
General Foods Paramount 
General Motors Loew’s 
Kelvinator Radic - Keith- 
Briggs Manufactur- Orpheum 

ing Anaconda 
Borg-Warner 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS”. Just address: - 


InvEsTORS RESEARCH BuREAu, INC, 
Div. 989, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse. N. Y. 








“Opportunities 
in Utilities?” 


Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Div. 96-1 








Babson Park, Mass. 











Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


_ Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(ishoum @ (aPMaN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
































TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dis- 
tribution of 75 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on June 15, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 1, 1931. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what 
portion of said distribution is from Free Surplus 
and what from Reserve for Depletion. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Margin Accounts Accepted | 





Market Letter | 


sent on request 





Odd Lots will receive the same careful 
attention as 100 share lots. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange 


| since 1 
R. A. Coykendall J.G. Bishop 
Member 
New York Curb (Asso.) 
20 Broad Street New York | 

















Facts and Opinions _ 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Richmond 
Minneapolis San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles 
Des Moines’ Tulsa 




















FORBES 
BUSINESS BOOK SERVICE 


Let Forbes Business Book Service | 
help you with your reading prob- 
lems. 

Books which best meet the needs 
of our correspondent are recom- 
mended regardless of author or 
publisher. Books sent upon receipt 
of list price plus postage. 


Address 





all communications to the 
Librarian 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 


BIG... EI-LAC MACH 
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West Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, litinote. 
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FORBES for 


Digest of 
RPORATION 


NEWS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp. — 
Company, successor by change of name to 
Addressograph International Corp., pur- 
chased 30-acre industrial site lying between 
main lines of New York Central and 
Nickel Plate railroads in Euclid Village, 
suburb of Cleveland. 


AMERICAN Bonp & Mortcace Co.—Re- 
ceivership proceedings were indefinitely 
postponed by Chief Justice Pattangall of 
Maine Supreme Court, mainly because of 
illness of an attorney for complaining bond- 
holders. Depositaries for independent pro- 
tective committee, headed by E. C. Mul- 
vey, chairman, Exchange Trust Co., 1 
Court Street, Boston, and Ticonic Na- 
tional Bank, Waterville, Me. 


AMERICAN Brown’ Boverr_ ELectric 
Corp.—Virtually concluded negotiations to 
dispose of its electrical manufacturing 
business to Allis-Chalmers . Manufacturing 
Co. Terms are understood to include pay- 
ment to American Brown Boveri of a sub- 
stantial sum in cash and a block of Allis- 
Chalmers capital stock, transaction to be- 
come effective as of Jan. 1, 1931. Prop- 
erties involved are reported to include the 
assets of Condit Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. of Boston, a manufacturer of oil cir- 
cuit breakers and switches, and electrical 
business of American Brown Boveri Co., 
electrical equipment subsidiary of parent 
company, in Camden, N. J. 

AMERICAN Locomotive Co.—Declared 
dividend of 25 cents a share on common, 
payable June 30 to holders of record June 
12, 1931. In two preceding quarters divi- 
dends of 50 cents a share were disbursed 
on common, prior to which three payments 
of $1 a share were made. 

AMERICAN SuGAr REFINING Co— 
Authorized redemption on July 1, 1931, at 
102%, of $2,500,000 in principal amount 
of $30,000,000 issue of 6% bonds, due in 
1937. This, together with previous re- 
demptions, would make a total of $18,627,- 
000 bonds retired, leaving $11,373,000 out- 
standing. 

Armour & Co.—Effective May 18, 1931, 
employees of packing plant at St. Louis 
started five-day week plan. Employees 
work same number of hours each week 
and receive same weekly earnings under 
new plan. Plant will be closed on Sun- 
days and Mondays except for general 
office and selling departments. 

Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ran- 
way Co.—Announced 20% reduction in 
coach fares between Chicago, and Cali- 
fornia during July, August, September and 
October, 1931. No changes in first class 
or intermediate class rates, reduced Jan. 
1, 1931, were announced. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Vice-Chancel- 
lor Backus has issued an order permitting 





directors to pay officers bonuses pending 
final decision in suit brought by 22 stock- 
holders to upset the bonus system. Court 
ordered that directors and executives re- 
ceiving bonus post a surety bond to in- 
demnify corporation if court should later 
determine that bonuses were not war- 
ranted. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric Ratt- 
way Co.—Pusuing policy adopted three 
months ago, postponed action on common 
dividend for the second quarter and the 
preferred semi-annual dividend until early 
June meeting. Decision was made so that 
directors might have an opportunity to 
study earnings before taking any action. 

CHRYSLER Corp—Has added five de 
luxé body styles to the new Chrysler 
straight eight line. New models include 
a coupe at $1,525; roadster at $1,545; 
sedan at $1,565; convertible coupe at 
$1,585, and phaeton at $1,970. De Soto 
Motor Corp. added new de-luxe six and 
eight cylinder sedan priced at $820 and 


$995, F.O.B. factory, respectively. 
CLraupeE Neon Licuts, Inc.—Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati handed 


down decision holding Claude Neon patent 
1,125,476 to be valid and infringed by Sun- 
ray Gas Corp. Decision upheld findings 
of Federal Court, Cleveland, which held 
corporate defendant liable for profits and 
damages and enjoined it from further in- 
fringement. 

Consotipatep Gas Co, or NEw YorkK.— 
Construction budget of this company and 
affiliated companies for 1931 amounted to 
$80,837,405, of which $78,512,645 actually 
will be spent in 1931, since some new con- 
struction will be started but not completed 
this year. 

CopELAND Propucts, Inc.—Reports a 
marked gain in 1931 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1930, with unit shipments 


for April, 1931, 48.19 per cent. greater 
than for the same month in 1930, 
Duntop Tre & Rusper Co., Lrp.— 


Passed dividend on preferred stock. Last 
payment was made Jan. 2, 1931, when 
$1.75 a share was distributed. 

Forp Moror Co.—Plans completed for 
new assembling plant at Mexico City, 
Mexico, to cost over $500,000. 

GILLETTE Sarety Razor Co.—Tenzer & 
Mullaney, counsel for company, announced 
that papers had been served in connection 
with suits to be brought against United 
Cigar Stores Co. of America in Supreme 
Court of New York, for $10,000,000 
claimed as damages on misrepresentations 
made by United in connection with con- 
tract between the companies covering mar- 
keting of Gillette razors and blades by 


United for a term of 10 years expiring in 
1937. 
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INTERNATIONAL HaArvesteR Co.—An- 
nounced new 1%-ton truck of 136-inch 
wheelbase to sell for $675 f.0.b. factory. 


Loose-Wites Biscuir Co.—Plans afoot 
to enter Los Angeles with a distributing 
branch to be a forerunner of a‘ large 
southern California factory. 


MontcoMery Warp & Co.—Decline in 
dollar sales volume, which amounted. to 
13.5% for first four months of 1931, 
resulted almost entirely from lower prices. 
Total physical volume of sales thus far 
in current year approximated correspond- 
ing period of last year. Company’s retail 
stores made a better showing than in 1930, 
both in sales and earnings and it was be- 
lieved that this division would account for 
more than 60% of year’s total sales, against 
55% in 1930. 

PARAMOUNT Pusitx Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend -of 62% cents a share 
on common stock, payable June 27 to hold- 
ers of record June 5, 1931, placing stock 
on $2.50 annual basis, compared with $4 
a share annually since March, 1930. 


PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap Co.—General 
W. W. Atterbury, president, announced 
plans for establishment within a year of 
transatlantic passenger-freight steamship 
service from Philadelphia, with three 
seven-day liners plying between that port 
and Liverpool and Manchester. 


Roan ANTELOPE Copper Mines Co.— 
Copper from mines in Rhodesia will not 
be on the market before fall and then 
only in small tonnage. Output of 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 pounds a month maximum, 
now the goal until world copper consump- 
tion improves greatly, will not be reached 
at the mill until January, 1932, and will 
not be on the market in refined form until 
second quarter of next year. 


St. Louts-San Francisco Rattway Co. 
—Applied to Alabama Public Service 
Commission for permission to resume its 
old rate of 3.6 cents a mile in Alabama 
on grounds that its experimental two-cent 
rate had proven a failure. 


Trans-Lux Movie Corp.—Company, 
subsidiary of Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
and Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Corp., opened two new theatres at 49th 
Street and Broadway, New York, on May 
15th, 1931. 


Union Om Co. or CALtirornra—Award- 
ed contract by Navy Department for 216- 
000 barrels of Bunker oil at cost of $204,- 
640, and 158,750 barrels of Diesel oil 
for $143,280. Contract required delivery 
of fuel oil of domestic production. 

Unirep States Russer Co.—Operations 
of tire plants on May 7, 1931, were at 
capacity, running 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and that rate was expected 
to be continued through July. It was 
stated that company was falling behind on 
deliveries. 

Wootworto (F. W.) Co—Announced 
that directors, who were large stockhold- 
ers, had approved plan providing for a 
stock dividend and alteration of the capital 
structure of F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 
of England. Action was taken on sugges- 
tion and plan presented by managing di- 
rector of English company and would have 
the effect of making it a public company 
instead of a private one. 















INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER and POWER 
COMPANY 


¥ 
INTERNATIONAL 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM 
¥ 


NEW ENGLAND POWER 
ASSOCIATION 


¥ 


CANADIAN HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Y 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS of International Paper and Power 
Company and of its principal power subsidiaries—Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric System, the utility holding company 
for the International Group; New England Power Associa- 
tion, the holding company for New England properties; and 
Canadian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Limited, the holding 
company for Canadian power properties—are now ready for 
distribution. 

These reports cover operations of the several companies 
for the year 1930, and include maps showing location, 
number, and kind of plants and properties, territories served 
and undeveloped resources. They are of particular value to 
the investor in visualizing the progress and prospects of the 
International Group. 


Copies of any or all of these reports may be 
had without charge. Address your request to 


¥ 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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You Too Can Be 
A Master Salesman! 


This book tells you how — 


—to make real money 
—to clinch the big sales 
— to earn the big commissions 


WHAT 
A MASTER 
SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


Are you really a successful salesman? 
Are you selling your goods and your- 
self as well as you would like to? Or 
are the big opportunities passing you 
by, just because you lack that little 
touch of science—the secret of the 


master salesman’s power? 
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You can make every interview, every 4 
contact with a prospect yield definite } 
results. Put knowledge and _ logical 
planning back of your methods. Let 
a master salesman show you the 
| 


simply and directly in this book. 





way, 


Chapter Titles 
Chapter 
I. What a Master Salesman 
Know 
II. The Master Salesman 
self as He Is 
II. Human Nature in its 
and Selling Moods 
IV. How the Master Salesman Learns 
His Goods 
V. Correct. Thinking 
VI. Esoteric Salesmanship 
VII. 


Should 
Sees Him- 


Buying 


Getting Your Thought Unspoiled 
to the Hearer 


VIII. A Master Salesman’s Formula 


The Montgomery Sales Formula 


A formula which has proved itself a 
valuable means to successful selling It 
is explained to you fully and clearly in 
a separate chapter. It 
the price of this book. 


Read It for 5 Days Free! 


alone is worth 


Let us send you this book for free exami- 
nation. We want judge for 
yourself its practical value to you. Just 
mail the coupon below. Keep the book 
for five days After that time you 


you to 





LL 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 6:1:31 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘What a Master 
Salesman Should Know,’’ by L. L. Montgomery. 
Within 5 days I will either return the book to 
you or send you $2.50 in payment. 


(0 Check here if you enclose cash (Refunded 
to you if not satisfied with the book.) 
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may send us $2.50 or return the book. 
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FORBES for 


Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 
and Industry in Action 


HEY MEET PROSPERITY 
HALFWAY.* On the desk_ of 
president Lewis J. Brown of Kel- 


loge Company (cornflakes, bran, other 
foods) stands a framed inscription: “The 
years of business depression have been 
those in which we have made our great- 
est progress. W. K. Kellogg.” 

Interesting evidence piles up, that sim- 
ilar sentiments are held in a number of 
other companies. May 13, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company awarded 
$25,000 to Jim Sharkey, Boston milk route 
man, for best letter telling advantages of 
new moisture-proof cellulose wrapping for 
Camel cigarettes. May 11, Reynolds had 
to establish a night-shift in its Winston- 
Salem, N. C., factories to take care of 
increased business resulting from new 
package and huge advertising campaign. 
‘ April 1, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., made a 20 per cent. price reduction, 
advertised it widely. President P. D. Say- 
lor now announces that April sales of the 
company’s chief product were three times 
those of any previous month in the com- 
pany’s history. Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company set up a Kroger Food 
Foundation, to establish standards of qual- 
ity in its stores. Result: in territories 
where Kroger operates stores under its 
own name, sales are ahead of last year; 
where Kroger name is not used, sales are 
below last year. 

Pullman Company has been experiment- 
ing with the week-end bargain idea, to 
build new business. One test showed 60 
per cent. of the passengers had never 
slept in a Pullman before. . . . American 
Woolen Company is simplifying its manu- 
facturing, concentrating on a smaller line 
of goods. . . . Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion plans to make a man’s shoe for one 
dollar. . . . Johns-Manville, Inc., is going 
to finance customers’ purchases of build- 
ing materials; General Foods will see that 
butchers and grocers can buy refrigerators 
for frozen foods on easy payments. 
Childs restaurants are trying out a meal- 
for-60-cents, order-what-you-want policy. 
In one restaurant, business jumped 60 per 
cent. the first day. 

*See page 10, 


S AVINGS FROM COORDINATION. 
KJ 1,500 Minneapolis employes of Armour 
and Company are to have both Sunday and 
Monday off. Output and workers’ income 
will be as great as in the former full week, 
and the company makes substantial sav- 
ings. The Minneapolis installation fol- 
lows careful experiment at St. Joseph and 
Kansas City. 

President T. G. Lee’s explanation, as 
given to Forpes editors: 

“The larger packing concerns have facil- 
ities for peak loads. Consequently they do 
not operate to capacity except at inter- 
vals, and in normal times the activities 
of the various departments are spread 
over the entire week, although many of 
them have several short days or even idle 


days in the course of each week. Plant 
employees, however, are guaranteed forty 
hours of work each week and we have 
consistently tried to avoid the penalty that 
results from a lesser amount of employ 
ment. 

“The idle periods in the various depart- 
ments fall at different times. For ex- 
ample, the beef gang seldom starts the 
week before Monday noon and often is 
without raw material for work on Satur- 
day. The hog gang, on the other hand, 
can usually be put to work at seven o'clock 
on Monday morning but there is usually 
a day or two in the week when it is idle. 
Nearly all departments have slack periods, 
but inasmuch as they do not all come on 
the same day it is customary to keep 
the plants going from Monday morning 
until Saturday evening. 

“Our present experiment is to determine 
whether or not we can synchronize the 
idle periods of all departments so as to 
make them fall on the same day thereby 
permitting an almost complete shut down 
of the plant for that day without inter- 
fering with the volume of output for the 
week or with the hours worked by or 
the average earnings of the employees. 
The economies incident to closing the plant 
for a day without reducing the output 
promise to be quite substantial. For ex- 
ample, it takes a great deal less steam 
to maintain the required temperatures in 
the chill rooms if no work is in progress 
than it does if the employees are going 
in and out, moving carcasses about, turn- 
ing lights off and on, using the elevators, 
etc.” 


IG RESULTS, BIG PAY. “\We 

cannot do big business on a_ peanut 
basis,” remarked Chairman Schwab oi 
Bethlehem Steel recently, when his com- 
pany’s method of paying executives gen- 
erously for business accomplishments was 
under attack (because of a suit by minor- 
ity stockholders ). 

The anti-peanut movement seems to have 
gained ground in recent weeks. More 
companies will pay executives generously 
for brilliant achievement. June 10, 
stockholders of Gillette Safety Razor 
Company will meet to say yes or no on 
a No Results, No Pay—Big Results, Big 
Pay contract for its new president, Gerard 
B. (Listerine) Lambert.* In any year 
that Gillette earnings are $5 a share, Lam- 
bert is to receive 20,000 shares. If earn- 
ings are $6, his “salary” is 40,000 shares. 
Altogether, 50,000 shares have been set 
aside for Lambert, 10,000 for other offi- 
cers and directors of Gillette... . 

A year ago, General Bronze granted 
its president the right to buy 20,000 shares 
of common stock on a sliding price scale, 
beginning at $20 a share. May, 1931, the 
price for 1931 purchases was reduced to 
$10, presumably to make the incentive 
value of the contract immediately effective. 

*For Listerine, he made halitosis famous. 























A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Beating the Gipsy’s Game 


A Gipsy horse coper took an old crock 
to the country fair and offered it for sale. 
\feeting a farmer who was in his cups, he 
decided to take advantage of him and so 
dispose of the horse. Following him home, 
he watched his chance and then placed the 
animal in the farmer’s stable. 

Next morning the Gipsy called and de- 


manded payment for the horse which he 
stated the farmer had bought. He had 
with him two other Gipsies who cor- 


roborated this statement. The farmer, of 
course, denied all knowledge of the trans- 
action. 

The 
after the 


before the Court and 
and his witnesses 


case came 


Gipsy 


stand. 
“Did agree 
asked the Judge. 
“Yes,” said the farmer, “I bought it all 
right and paid for it.” He then called 
three friends who swore they had seen him 
pay the Gipsy the money. The Judge de- 


you to buy the animal,” 





had | 
given testimony the farmer went on the | 


cided in the farmer’s favor!—S$5 prize to | 


Rees, Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. E. 


It Worked 


\ man who had been waiting patiently 
in the post office could not attract the 
attention of either of the girls behind the 
counter. 

“The evening cloak,” explained one of 
the girls to her companions, “was a redin- 
gote designed in gorgeous brocade, with 
fox fur and wide pagoda sleeves.” 

\t this point the long suffering customer 
broke in with: “I wonder if you could pro- 
vide me with a neat red stamp with a dinky 
perforated hem, the tout ensemble treated 
on the reverse side with gum arabic? 
Something about two cents.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


ae 


Splendid Advice 


It was getting very close to the time for 
the celebrated guest to make his speech. 

The chairman, looking about the table, 
came over to the speaker and whispered, 
“Shall we let them enjoy themselves a little 
longer, or do you think you'd better begin 
your speech now ?”—Exchange. 


A Close Fit Is Guaranteed 


Prospective purchaser of midget car: 
“How do you get into it?” 
Salesman: “You don't get into it—you 


put it on.”—Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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A holding company. controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 


Founders Corporation. 
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GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE & 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today, the directors of this 
company declared the regularly quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Prior 
Preferred Stock, issued and outstanding, payable 
on July Ist, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 10th, 1931, and the 
regular quarterly dividend of one dollar and 
fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its Cumula- 
tive and Participating Second Preference Stock, 
issued and outstanding, payable on July Ist, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
og June 10th, 1931. 

Dated. New York. May 12th, 1931. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 








E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 18, 1931. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Cemmon Stock of this Company, 
payable on June 15, 1931, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on May 28, 1931; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, 
July 25, 1931 to stockholders of 
close of business on July 10, 1931. 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
G2» 167th Dividend 

“4 Tue regular quarterly 

} dividend of Two Dollars 

@ and Twenty-Five Cents 

Tips ( $2.25) per share will be 

paid on July 15, 1931, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1931. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE™ 


May 21st, 1931 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of June, 1931 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
sr day of June, 1931. Checks will be 
mailed. 


payable on 
record at the 











DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1931, 
o stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 2, 1931. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 





Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. 
32 of one and three-quarters per cent 
(4334¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1931, payable July 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1931. 


S. E. Mitter, Secretary. 














Electric Bond and Share Company 


Common Stock Dividend 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly divicend at the rate of 
1%% on each share of Commun Stock outstand- 
ing, payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common 
Stock of the Company July 15, 1931, to holders 
of record at the close of business on June 5, 1931. 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment on August 1 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 6, 1931. 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 
CHARTS THE TRENDS OF STYLE 


. and good taste is its compass! 


French Provincial styles ... modernism . . . 
color in bathrooms . . . rock gardens. . . the re- 
birth of Victorianism—these and many other 
trends House & Garden has been first to fore- 
shadow and predict—and watched them sweep 
into favor. 


It is the judgment and the taste and the ex- 
perience of its editors which make House & 
Garden the authority in all that pertains to the 
home .. . architecture, decoration, furnishing, 
gardening. Because of this sound editorial vi- 
sion, 125,000 prosperous and influential fami- 
lies largely base their buying decisions on House 
& Garden’s recommendations. 


And because style percolates downward, the 
fashions and tastes reflected by these influential 
families are ultimately accepted by the whole 
country. It is on the authority of House & Gar- 
den that quality stores and shops everywhere 
buy merchandise, because they know that on 
that same authority they will promptly sell it. 


These facts—plus moderate rates—have en- 
abled House & Garden, over the last five years, 
to carry a larger total volume of advertising 
lineage than any other monthly magazine in 
America! 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


The Conde Nast Publications. Inc. 

















